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RASSELAS, 



PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 



CHAP. I. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PALACE IN' A VALLEY. 

YE who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, and pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope ; who expeft 
that age will perform the promises of youth^ 
and that the deficiencies of the present day 
will be supplied by the morrow ; attend to 
the History of Rasselas, Prince of Abis- 
sinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the migh* 
ty emperor, in whose dominions the Fa* 
ther of Waters begins his course ; whose 
bounty pours down the streams of plenty, 
and scatters over half the world the har* 
vests of Egj'pt, 
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According to the custom which has des- 
cended from age to age among the mon- 
archs of the torrid zone, Rasselas was con-' 
fined in a private palace, with the other 
sons and daughters of Abissinian royalty, 
till the order of succession should call him 
to the throne. 

The place which the wisdom or policy 
of antiquity had destined for the residence 
of the Abissinian princes, was a spacious 
valley in the kingdom of Amhara, sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains, of 
which the summits overhang the middle 
part. The only passage by which it could 
be entered was a cavern that passed under 
Q rock, of which it had long been disput- 
ed w^hethcr it was the work of nature or of 
human industry. The outlet of the cavern 
was concealed by a thick wood, and the 
mouth which opened into the valley was 
clpsed with gates of iron, forged by the ar- 
tlficers of ancient days, so massy, that no 
man could, without the help of engines, 
open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, riv- 
ulets descended that filled all the valley 
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with verdure and fertility, and formed a 
lake in the middle inhabited by fish of tve- 
ry species, and frequented by every fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip the \\ing 
in water. This lake discharged its suptr- 
fluities by a stream which entered a dailc 
cleft of the mountain on the northern side, 
and fell with dreadful noise ficm precii:ice , 
to precipice till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains were cohered 
with trees, the banks of the brooks were 
diversified with flowers ; every blast shook 
spices from the rocks, and Qytry month 
dropped fruits upon the ground. All ani- 
mals that bite the grass, or brouse \,hQ 
shrub, whether wild or tame, w^indered in 
this extci^sive circuit, secured from beasts ; 
of prey by the mountains which confined 
them. On one part were flocks and herds 
feeding in the pastures, on another all the 
beasts of chase frisking in the lawns ; the 
sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, 
the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, 
and the solemn elephant reposing in the 
shade. All the diversities of the world 
were brought together, the blessings of na- 
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ture were colledled, atid its evils extracted 
and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied 
its inhabitants with the necessaries of life, 
and all delights and superfluities were add- 
ed to the annual visit which the emperor 
paid his children, when ihe iron gate was 
' opened to the sound of music J and during 
eight diys every one that resided in the 
valley was required to propose \vhatever 
might make seclusion pleasant, to fill up 
the vacancies of attention, and lessen the 
tediousness of time. Every desire was 
immediately granted. All the artifices of 
pleasure were called to gladden the festivi- 
ty ; the musicians exerted the power of 
harmony, and the dancers showed their ac- 
tivity before the princes, in hope that they 
should pass their lives in this blissful capti- 
vity, to which those only were admitted 
whose performance was thought able to add 
novelty to luxury. Such was the afppear- 
ance of security and delight which this re- 
tirement afforded, that they to whom it 
was new, always desired that it might be 
perpetual ; and as those on whom the iron 
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gate had once closed, were never suffered 
to return, the effcft of longer experience 
could not bo known. Thus every year 
produced new schemes of delight, and new 
competitors for imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised 
about thirty paces above the surface of the 
lake. It was divided into many squares 
or courts, built with greater or less mag- 
nificence, according to the rank of those for 
whom they were designcd.^ The roofti 
were turned into arches of jnassy stone 
joined by a cement that grew harder by 
time, and the building stood from century 
to century deriding the solstitial rains and 
equino6lial hurricanes, without need of re- 
paration. 

This house, wluch was so large as to he 
fully known to none but some ancient afti* 
cers who successively inherited the secrets 
of the place, was built as if Suspicion her- 
self had diftated tlvc plan. To every room 
there was an open and secret passage ; every 
square had a communication with the rest, 
eidier from the upper stories by private 

galleries, or by subterranean passages frcxa 
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14 RASSELAS. 

the lower apartments. Many of the co- 
lumns had unsuspe6ied cavities, in which 
a long race of monarchs had deposited their 
treasures. They then closed up the open- 
ing with marble, which was never to be 
removed but in the utmost exigencies of 
the kingdom ; and recorded their accumiu 
lations in a book, whicji w^ itself conceal- 
ed in a tower not entered but by the empe- 
ror, attended by the prince who stood next 
in succession. 



CHAP. II. 

THE DISCOKTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE HAPPT 

VALLEY. 

HERE the sons and daughters of Abis- 
•inia lived only to know the soft vicissi- 
tudes of pleasure and repose, attended by 
all that were skilful to delight, and gratified 
with whatever the senses can enjoy. They 
-wandered in gardens of fragrance, and slept 
in the fortresses of security. Every art 
msiS praflised to make them pleased with 
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their own conditioiu The sages who in^ 
strutted them, told them of nothing but 
the miseries of public life, axul .described 
all beyond the mountains as regions of ca- 
lamity, where discord was always raging^ 
and where man preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own 
felicity, they were daily entertained with 
sotigs, the subjedl of which was the happy 
valley. Their appetites were excited by 
frequent enumerations of different enjoy- 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the 
business of every hour from the dawn .of 
morning to the close of even. 

These methods were generally success- 
ful ; few of the princes had ever wished to 
enlarge their bounds, but passed their lives 
in full convidlion that they had all within 
their reach that art or nature could bestow, 
and pitiecl those whom fate had excluded 
from this seat of tranquillity, as the sport 
of chance and the slaves of misery. 

Thus JLhcy rose in the morning and lay 
down at nighty pleased with each otherand 
with themselves ; all but Rasselas, who, in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, began to 
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withdraw himself from their pastimes'and 
assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks 
and silent^editation. He often sat before 
tables covered with luxury, and ibrgot to 
taste the dainties that were placed before 
him : he rose abruptly in the midst of the 
song, and hastily retired beyond the sound 
of music; His attendjants observed the 
change, and endeavored to renew his love 
of pleasure : he neglefted their officious- 
ness, repulsed their invitations, and spent 
day after day on 'the banks of rivulets- 
sheltered with trees, where he sometimes 
listened to the birds in the branches, some* 
times observed the fish playing in the 
stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the 
^ pastures and mountains filled with animals, 
of which some were biting the herbage, and 
some sleeping among the bushes. 

This singularity in his humor made him 
much observed. One of the Sages, in 
whose conversatibn heiiad formerly delight- 
ed, followed him secretly, in hope of dis- 
covering the cause of his disquiet. Rasselas, 
who knew not that any one was near him, 
having fixed hia eyes upon the goats that 
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were brousing among the rocks, began to 
compare their condition with his own. 

** What, said he, makea the difference 
between man and all the rest of the animal 
creation? Every beast that strays beside 
me has the same corporeal necessities with 
mysclff; he is hungry and crops the grass^ 
he is thirsty and drinks the stream, his 
thirst and hunger are appeased, he is satis-^ 
fied and sleeps ; he rises again and is hun- 
gry, he is again fed and is at rest. I am 
hungry and thirsty like him, but when 
thirst and hunger cease I am not at rest s 
I am, like him, pained with want, but anx 
net, like him, satisfied with fulness. The 
intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; 
I long again to be hungry, that I may again 
quicken my attention. The birds peck the 
berries or the corn, and fly away to the 
groves, where they sit in seeming happier 
ness on the branches, and waste their lives 

' in tuning one unvaried senes of sounds. I 
likewise can call the lutanist and the singer ; 

-but the sounds that pleased me yesterday 
weary me to-day, and will grow yet more 
wearisome to-vmorrow. I can discover 
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within mc no power of perception ^hick 
is not glutted with its proper pleasure, yet 
I do not feel myself delighted. Man sure- 
ly has some latent sense for which this place 
affords no gratification, or he has some de- 
sires distinft from sense which must be 
satisfied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and 
seeing the moon rising, walked towards 
the palace. As he passed through the 
fields, and saw the animals around him, 
** Ye, said he, are happy, and need not 
euyy me that walk thus among you, bur- 
dened with myself, nor do I, ye gentle 
brings,, envy your felici^ ; for it is not the 
felicity of man. I have many distresses 
from whrch ye are free : I fear pain when I 
do not feel it ; I sometimes s.hftink— at evils 
r^collefled, and sometimes start at evils 
anticipated: surely *th^ equity of Providence 
has balanced peculiar sufferings with pccu* 
liar enjoyments." 

With observations like these the prince 
amused himself as he returned, uttering 
them with a plaintive voice, yet with a 
look that discovered him Jto feci some com- 
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placcnce in his own perspicacity, and to 
receive some solace of the miseries of life, 
from consciousness of the delicacy with 
Avhich he fclt,.andthe eloquence >yith which 
he bewailed them. He mingled cheerfully* 
in the diversions of the evening, and all 
rejoiced to find that hiji heart was lightened. 



CHAP. HI. 

Till' WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHIV*. 

ON the Tiext day his old instru£lor, ima- 
gining that he had now made himselt* ac- 
quainted with his disease of mind, was in 
hope of curing it by counsel, and ofBcious- 
ly sought an opportunity of conference, 
which the prince, having long considered 
him as one whose intellefls were exhaust- 
ed, w^as n©t very willing to afford. ** Why 
said he, does this man thus intrude upon 
m^ ? Shall I never be suffered to forget 
those ledlures which pleased only while 
they were new, and to become new agaia. 
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The old inan was surprised at this new 
species of affliflion, and knew not what to 
reply, yet was unwilling to be silent. — 
** Sir, said he, if you had seen the miseries 
of the world, you would know how to va- 
lue your present state." " Now, said the 
prince, you have given me something to 
deisire ; I shall long to see the miseries of 
the world, since the sight of them is neces- 
sary to happiness/' 



CHAP. IV. 

THK PaiNCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. . 

AT this time the sound of music pro- 
claimed the hour of repast, and the conver- 
sation was concluded. The old man went 
away sufficiently discontented, to find that 
his reasonings had produced the only con- 
clusion which they were intended tp pre- 
vent. But in the decline of life, shame and 
grief are of short duratioA ; whether it be 
that we bear easily what we-have borne long, 
or that, finding oursclved m age less regard- 
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ed, we less regard others ; or, that we look 
with slight regard upon aiHi(^ions, to which 
ive know, tliut the hand of death is about to 
put an end. 

The priace, whose views were extended 
to a wider space, could not speedily quiet 
his emotions. He had been before terrifi- 
ed at the length of life which nature pio- 
mised'him, because he considered that in a 
long time much must be endured ; he now 
rejoiced in his youth because in many years 
much niight be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had beea 
ever darted intx> his minid» rekindled youth, 
in his' cheeks, and douUed the lustre of his 
eye8% H^ was fired with the desire of do. 
ing somethings though he knew not yet 
with distindlncss, either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and un« 
social ; but, considering himself as master 
of a secret stock of happiness, which he 
could enjoy only by concealing it, he afie£l- 
edto be busy in all schemes of diversion, 
and endeavored Co make others pleased with 
the state of which he himself was. weary* 
But pleasures never can be so multij^lied 
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or continued, as not, to leave much of life- 
unemployed ; there were many hours, both 
of the night and day, which he could spend 
Without suspicion in solitary thought. 
The load of life was much lightened : he 
went eagerly into the assemblies, because 
he supposed the frequency of bis presence 
necessary to the success of his purposes ; 
he retired gladly to privacy, because Ke had 
now a subje£l of thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture ta 
himself that world which he had never 
seen; to place himself in various condi* 
tions ; to be entangled in imaginary diffi. 
Ciilties, and to be engaged in wild adven- 
tures : but his benevolence always termi- 
nated his proje£ls in the relkf of distress, 
the detection of fraud, the defeat of oppres* 
sion, and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of 
Rasselas. He busied himself so intensely 
in visionary bustle, that he forgot his real 
solitude ; and, amidst hourly preparations 
for the various incidents of human^ affairs, 
neglefled to consider by what means he 
should mingle with mankind. 
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One dd^y as he was sittitig on a bank^ 
he feigned to himself an orphan virgin rob- 
bed, of her little portion by a treacherous 
lover, and. icryiiQg after him for restitutiou 
and redress. So strongly was the imagci 
impressed upon his mind, that he started 
up in the maid's defence, and ran forward 
to seize the plunderer with all the eager^ 
ness of real pursuit* Pear naturaUy quick- 
ens the ftight of guilt. Rasselas could not 
catch the fugitive with his utmost efforts ; 
but, resolving to weary by perseverance 
him whom he could not surpass in speed, 
he pressed on till the foot of the mountain 
stopped his course. 

Here he recollefled himself, and smiled 
at his own iideless impetuosity. Then 
raising his eyes to the mountain, ^' This, 
said he, is the fatal obstacle that hinders 
at once the enjoyment of p}easure, and the 
exercise of virtue: How long is it that 
my hopes and wishes hhve flown beyond 
this boundary of my life^ which yet I never 
have attempted to surmount !^ 

Struck with this refleftion, he sat down 

to muse ; and rememberedt that since he 
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first resolved to eseape firom his confiiie- 
mcnt, the sun had passed twice over him ia 
his annual course. He now felt a degree 
of regret with which he had never been 
before aoqiiauated. He considered how 
much might have been done in .the time 
which had passed^ and left nothing real be- 
Kiml it« He compared twenty months with 
ihe life of man. ^^ In life» said he, is not 
to be counted the ignorance of infancy, or 
imbecility of age. We are long before we 
are able to think, and we soon cease from 
the power of ailing. The true period of 
human existence may be reasonably esti- 
mated at forty years, of which I have 
mused away the four and twentieth part. 
What I have lost was certain, for I have 
certainly possessed it;, but of twenty months 
to come who can assure me ?" 

The consciousness of his own folly pierc- 
ed him deeply, and he was long before he 
could be reconciled to himself. ^^ The rest 
of my time, said he, has been lost by the 
crime or folly of my ancestors, and the ab- 
^rd institutions of my country .» I remem- 
^r it with disgust, yet without remorse : 
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but the months that have passed since neir 
light darted into my soul, since I formed, 
a scheme of reasonable felicity, have beea 
squandered by my own fault; I have lost 
that which can never be restored : I have- 
seen the sun rise and set for twenty months,, 
an idle gaaer on the light of heaven. la 
this time the bird^ have left the nest of their 
mother, and committed themselves to tbc 
woods and to the skies : the kid has forsa* 
ken the teat, and learned by degrees to 
climb the rocks in quest of independent 
sustenance : I only have made no advances^ 
but am still helpless and ignorant.. The 
moon, by more than twenty changes, ad- 
monished me of the fliix. of life ; the stream, 
that rolled before my feet upbraided my in- 
aftivity. I sat feasting on intelledlual lux- 
ury, regardless alike of the examples of the 
earth, and the instructions of the planets. 
Twenty months arc passed, who shall re- 
store them.:'* 

These sorrowful meditations fastened up«. 
on his mind ; he passed four mondis in re^ 
solving to lose no more time in idle resolves,, 
and was awakened to more vigorous cficr^ 
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with new hopc» in the evening apiildV-Jccl. 
his own diligence, and in the night, sltpt 
sound after his fatigue. He met a thousand 
amusements which beguiled his labor, and 
diversified his thoughts. He discerned the 
various instinfls of animals^ and proper- 
ties of plants., and fomid the place replete 
with wonders, of which he purposed to sq« 
lace himself with the contemplation, if he: 
should never be able to accomplish hb: 
flight ; rejoicing that his endeavors^, though 
yet unsuccessful^ had supplied him with ft: 
source of ihcxhaustibie: inquiry. 

But has original ciiriosity . wat not yet 
abated ;: he rcsolyed to obtain some knowy- 
ledge of the ways of men« His wish still 
continued,, but his hope grew less^ He 
ceased to survey any longer the walls of bi& 
prison^ and spared to search by new toila 
for interstices which he knew could not be 
found, yet determined to keep his design 
always inview, and lay hold on any expe-' 
dient that time should o£fer. 
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CHAP. VI. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ABT Or FLTINO. 

AMONG the artists that had been allured 
into the happy valley, to labor for the ac- 
commodation and pleasure of its inliabi- 
lants, was a man eminent for his knowledge 
of the mechanic powers, who had .contrived 
many engines both of use and recreation. 
By a wheel, which the stream turned, he 
forced the water into a tower, whence it 
was distributed to all the apartments of the 
palace. He erected a pavilion in the gar- 
den, around wihich he kept the air always 
cool by artificial showers. One of the 
graves, appropriated to the ladies, was 
ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet 
that ran through it gave a constant motion ; 
and instruments of soft music were placed 
at proper distances, of which some played 
by the impulse of the wind, and some by 
the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by 
Rassclas, who was pleased with every kind 
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of knowledge, imagining that the time 
would come when all his acquisitions should 
be of use to him in tlie open world. He 
came one dav to amuse hhnself in his usual 
manner, and found the master busy in 
building a sailing chariot : he saw that the 
design was praclicable upon a kvel surface, 
and with expressions of great esteem soli- 
cited its completion. The workman was 
pleased to find himself so much regarded 
by the prince, and resolved to gsun yet 
higher honours. "Sir, s^ud he, you have 
seen but a small part of what the mechanic 
sciences can perform. I have been long 
of opinion, that instead of the tardy convey- 
ance of ships and chariots, man might use 
the swifter migration of wings ; that the 
fields of air are open to knowledge, and 
that only ignorance and idleness need.jcrawl 
upon the ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire 
of passing the mountains; having seen 
what the mechanist had already performed, 
he was w illing to fancy that he could do 
more; yet resolved to inquire further, be- 
fore he suffered hope to afflict him by dife- 
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Appointment. *' I am afraid said he to the 
sirtist, that your imagination prevails over 
your skill, and that you now tell me rather 
what you wish, than what you know. E- 
very animal has his element ar signed him ; 
the birds have the air, and man and beasts 
the earth," *• So, replied the mechanist^ 
fishes have the water, in which yet beasts 
can switn by nature, and men by art. He 
that can swim need not despair io fly : t^ 
Swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly 
is to swim in a subtler. Wc arc only to 
proportion our ppwer of resistance to ilie 
different density of nriattcr through wllich 
we are to pass. You will be rieccssaril}- 
upborn bj^tlie air, if you can renew any 
'impulse upon it faster than the air can re- 
cede from the pressure." 

'* But the exercise of swimming, said 

■ the prince, is very laborious ; the strongest 
linibs are soon wearied : I am afraid the a6l 
of flying will be yet more violent, and 
wings will be of no great use, unless wc can 

, fly fgrther than we can swim." 

"The labor of rising from the ground, 

said the artist, will be gi'cat, as* we see it 

D 
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in the heavier domestic fowls ; but as we 
mount higher, the earth's attraflion, and 
the body's gravity, will be gradually dimin- 
ished, till we shall arrive at a region where 
man will float in the lir without any tendency 
to fall ; no care will then be necessary but 
to move forwards, which the gentlest im- 
pulse will effect. You, sir, whose curiosi- 
.^ ty is so extensive, will easily conceive with 
what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with 
wings, and hovering in the sky., would see 
the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling be- 
neatli him> and presenting to him succes- 
sively, byits diurnal motion, all the coun- 
tries within the same parallel. How must 
it amuse the pendent spectator to see the 
moving scene of land and ocean, cities and 
deserts ! to survey with equal security the 
marts of trade, and the fields of battle ; 
mpuntains infested by barbarians, and .fruit- 
ful regions gladdened by plenty, and lulled 
by peace ! How easily shall w^^e then trace 
the Nile through all his passage ; pass over 
to distant regions, and examine the face of 
nature from one extremity of the earth to 
the other!" 
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*' All this, said the prince, is much to be 
desired ; but I am aiVaid that 'no man will 
be able to breathe in these regions of spe- 
culation and tranquility, I have been told 
that respiration is difficult upoM lofty moun- 
tains, yet from these precipices, though so 
high as to produce great tenuity of air, it 
is very easy to fall : therefore I suspcdl that 
from any height where life can be support- 
ed, there tnay be danger of too quick desp 
cent.'* 

*' Nothing, replied the artist, will ever 
be attempted, if all possible obje£lions 
must be first .overcome. If you will favor 
noy projeft, I will try the first .flight at my 
own hazard* I have considered the struc- 
ture of all volant animals, and find the folding 
continuity of the bat*s wings most easily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon 
this model I shall begin my task to- morrow^ 
and in a year expeCt to tower into the air 
beyond the malice ^nd pursuit of man. 
Bjiit I will work only on this condition, that 
the art shall not be divulged, and tliat you 
shall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourselves.*' 

■ ■ 

* ,* 

: i . . 
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** Why, said Rasselas, should you envy 
others so great an advantage ? All skili 
ought to be exerted for universal good; 
every man has owed much to others, and 
ought to repay the kindness that he has re- 
ceived." 

** If men were all virtuous, returned the 
artist, I. should with great alacrity teach 
them all to fly. But what would be the se- 
curity of the good, if the bad could at plea-^ 
surejnvade jthem .from the sky ? Agarn3t 
anarmy ;saifing through the clouds, neither , 
W3lls« nor,mountams, nor seas could afford 
any. security. A flight qf northern savages 
might hover in the wind, and light at once 
with irfesi<itible violence upon the capital 
of a fruitful region that was rolling under ^ 
them. Even this valley, the retreat of 

''--'' '•:.:...-.■ r . . .* : , • ; 

princes, the abode of. happiness, might be 

# • • ■ • .... ..'.■• I 

violated by the sudden descent of some of 
the naked nations that swarm on the coast 
of the southern sea " ' . 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited^ 
for the performance not wholly hopeless of 
success. He visited the work from time 

time, observed its progress, and remark- 
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cd many ingenious contrivances to facilitate 
motion, and unite levity with strength.— 
The artist was every day more certain that 
he should leave vultirres and eagles behind 
him, and the contagion of his confidence 
seized upon the prince* 

In a year the wings were finished, and, 
on a morning appointed, the maker appear* 
ed furnished for flight on a little pronionto* 
ry ; he waved hi^ pinions awhile to gather 
air, then, leaped from his stand, and in an 
instant dropped into the lake. His wings,, 
which were of no use in the air, sustained 
him in the water, and the prince drew him 
to land, half dead with terror and vexation. 



CHAP. vn:. 

THK PRINCE riVDS A MAN OF LEARV1NG.. 

THE prince w^' not much afflifited by 

this disaster, having suffered himself ta 

hope for a happier event, only because he 

had no other means of escape in view. H6 

D 2 
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"••■■■■ '•'..' . ' ' . • 

still persisted in his^clesi^n to leave the hap- 

py valley by the first opportunity. 

• His imagination was now at a stand ; he 
had no prpspe£l of entering into the world ; 
and notwithstanding all his endeavors to 
support himself, discontent by degrees prej - 
ed upon him, and he began again to lose his 
thouglits in sadness^ when the rainy season, 
which in these countries is periodical, made 
it inconvenient to wander in the woocls. 

Xhe rain continued longer and witTi more 

• • > .*.'..•■' ' ' ' ■ ■ • < 

violence than had been ever known : the 
clouds broke on the surrounding moun- 
tains, and the torrents streamed into tHe 
plain on every side, till the cavern was too 
narrow to discharge the water. The lake 
overflowed its banks, and all the level of the 
valley was covered with the inundation. 
The eminence on whicli the palace was built, 
and some other spots of rising ground, were 
^11 that the eye could now discover. The 
herds and flocks left the pastures, and both 
tl^e wild beasts and the tame retreated to 
the mountains* 

This inundation confined all the princes 
to domestic amusements^ and the attention 
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of Rasselas was particularly seized by a 
popm, which Imlac rehearsed, upon the vari- 

ous conditions of huihaili^^'' ^^ com- 
manded the poet to attend him in his apart- 
ment, and recite his verses a second time ; 
tlieh entering intoTdhiilliii-'tilk, lie thought 
himself hajppy iii hkviingi {6\xM a nirfrt who 
kpew the world' s6'wefif,* ahd' cbtild' s6 'skil- 
fully pmhii tlie* sfediies- ot life. He asked a : 
thousand qiiestidns abcilfttlilh^s'i to which, . 
tfiougli cbifimoiif to pthet' mortals, lus con- 
finement from chiliiBadd had Iceip't him cf' 
sirangeV;^ flit' pd^t^ pllSed hi^' igndfiince 
and lovecl liis cidtiositjr, atid entertained him 
ffoith drfy. t6 'dky with novelty artd iristruc- 
tfoii', sb* that the pritMJe regretted' the rifece i- 
sUy df'.sfecj^, andltxhled tilli the rtfoVning 
shoiUd'r"ehfe\(^' hiV pii^isut^ 

As' ttty Wete sitting to^eth'^r, the pirihci 
cbmihibd'ea Thliiicf t6 rielate' hishMbi-y, arid- 
to" tell by what iciidfe/nV hie \fias foi^cid, 6r= 
by what irfotive induced] to clbst his liic in 
th^ happy valley i M he mi ^ing td tfei. 
gin his nktraiive, Rfeis^Ks" Wasf cdHtd to a' 
concert, and oSlt§;feci tbrtstMfi Mi c?tff i6Sftf 
tSii'theeVen'rf^; 
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CHAP. VIII. 



THE RISTOHT OF XHLAC. 



THE close of the day is, in the regions 
of the torrid zone, the only season of du 
version and entertainment, and it was there-^ 
fore midnight before the music ceased, and 
the princesses retired^ Rasselas then call-^ 
edfor his companion,, and required him to. 
begin the story of his life*. 

" Sir, said Imlac, my history will not, 
be long : the life that is devoted to know- 
ledge passes silently away,, and is very lit- 
tie diversified by events*. To talk in pub-, 
lie, to,tlunk in solitude, to read aiid hear, 
to inquire and answer inquiries,, is the bu- 
siness of a scholar. He wanders about the 
world without pomp or terror, and is neither 
known or valued but by men like himself. 

** I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, 
at no great distance from the fountain of the 
Nile. My father was a wealthy merchant, 
who traded between the inland countries of 
Afric and the ports of the Re*!. Sea. He. 
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was honiesf, frugal arid diligent,' but of 
mean sentiments and narrow' cbihpi^^hen-' 
sibh : lie desired only to 'be rich/ and' to 
conceal his riches, lest he shoGld fee spdited ' ' 
by the governors of the province." 

** Surely, said the prince, my fathei* ' 
must be negligent of his charge, if any nati 
in his'ddbiinioris'idares'iakie A^ 
longs to anotTJer';' Dtehe;hofli*6W'th&V* 
kings areaccbuntalytfi'fof injustice ' pertnit. 
ted as wen asdone ? If t w^rt ctrtp'etcir ; not ' 
the meanest ofmy siilbje^ls'snbiild't)? op^-' 
presised with impunity, mf pToda poMs 
when I am tola that, a merchant durdt not 
enjoy his* Iion^st gams, for fear of Ib^in^ 
them' by' the rapiilcity of power.' Niiitti 'the "' 
governor ^ who . rofebcd the ' peopfci that I ' 
may declare liis crimes to [the' emrtcrcirl^' 

** Sir ' said Iriilacj vbiir ardor is threxia. 
tural cffedl of virtue . aniniated by'ybuth : 
the tinie will come when you willactjuit 
your fa'tlicri arid perhaps hear with less im- 
patience of'tlie^goverrior. Oppression isV 
in the Abissihlari clominiorisV neither fre- 
qiTent nor* tolerated; but' nb forfti of'gb- 
vernment has been yet discovered, by 
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which cruehy can be wholly prevented. 
Subordination supposes potver on one part, 
and subje£lion on the other ; and if power 
be in the hands of men, it will sometimes 
be abused. The vigilance of the supremo 
magistrate may do much, but much will 
still remain undone. He can never know 
all the crimes that are committed, and can . 
seldom punish all that he knows." 

*' This, said the prince, I do not under* 
sf&nd, but I had rather hear thee than dis- 
pute. Continue thy narration. ' * 

y My father, proceeded Imlac,. original- 
ly intended tliatl should have no other edu- 
cati.opt than ^ such as might qualify me for 
commerce ; and discovering in me great 
strength of memory, and quickness of ap- 
prehension, often declared his hope that I 
should be some time the richest man in 
Abissinia/* 

" Why, said the prince, did thy father 
desire the increase of his wealth, when it 
was already greater than he durst discover 
or enjoy ? I am unwilling to doubt thy ve- 
racity, y^t incongistencies cannot both be 
true/' 



\ 



m^im 
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^^ Inconsistencies, answered Imlac, can- 
not both be right, but imputed to man, they 
may both be true. Yet diversity is not 
inconsistency. My Father might expedl a 
time of greater security. However, some 
desire is necessary to keep life in motion ; 
and he whose real wants are supplied, must 
admit those of fancy/* 

** This, said the prince, I can in some 
measure conceive, I repent that I inter- 
rupted thee.^' 

'* With this hope, proceeded Imlac, he 
sent me to school ] but when I had once 
found the delight of knowledge, and felt the 
pleasure of intelligence, nnd the pride of 
invention, I began silently to despise riches, 
and determined to disappoint the purpose of 
my father, whose grossness of conception 
raised my pity. I M'as twenty years old 
before his tenderness would expose me to 
the fatigue of travel, in which time I had 
been instru^ed, by successive masters, in 
all the literature of my native country. As 
every hour taught me something new, I 
lived in a continual course of gratifications ; 
but^ as I advanced towards manhood, Z 



'i?:;V:- 'V5;jf:. ibi: itsfiiir via ioiiJ, I cia 
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k4Jt TJU^ uf lilt -1" * ^.iLS xini Tiiici I hid 

:4 
.J 

III*- ill ronifri'.rct, :^-:i i-Dftili-r c^=^ cf his 
h»il»li iraiican trca%t:rc3, cicnifl oui ten 
tli'iir.;nHl pircirs of gel*. Tli, ycung 
luiiit, rmid lir-, ii» the « djcL ^dzz Trhich you 
tuuMl nr[j^ori;ilc« I began Wica iess than 
llu llTili |»ti1, and you see bc^ *2l3g€nce 
AMil |»iuiiiiii>iiy hjjvc incresscc !:• This is 
)oui nwn lo >vasU: or to improve. If you 
•mmuuloi it by ii«)j!i^cncc or caprice, you 
\\\\\^\ \M\\\ Ini tiiy ilcath before you will.be 
\\\\\' '\( \\\ Inur years you double your 
Movk» wr will thenceforward let subordi- 
|H«^U\M\ \'Vi\'%r^ and live together as. friends 
•m^^M\U\u !•« i for he shall always be equal 
W \«)\ \^\^\ >s \\\^ i^* njuully skiited in the , art 

^' W ^ \\\s\ s^w money upon can^elsi, €on- 
^ > s^ >» \^ ^,0>> ^\l\h<^rtp K^ods, and travelled 
\>v ^\^^ ^\\^^N\ s^UW UoijSoa, When I cast 
NSW \\\ ^^\\\W\^(^*^»^V*^^' waters, my heart 



^ 
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bounded like that of a prisoner escaped. I 
felt an unextinguishable curiosity kindle in 
my mind, and resolved to snatch this op* 
portunity of seeing the manners of other 
nations, and of learning sciences unknown 
in Abissinia. 

*^ I remembered that my father had obli- 
ged me to the improvement of my stock, not 
by a promise which I ought not to violate^ 
but by a penalty which I was at liberty to 
incur ; and therefore determined to gratify 
my predominant desire, and by drinking at 
the fountains of knowledge to quench the 
thirst of curiosity, 

^* As I was supposed to trade without 
connexion with my father, it was easy for 
me to become acquainted with the master 
of a ship^ and procure a passage to some 
other country. I bad no motives of choice 
to regulate my voyage ^ it was suffi(iient for 
-me that, wherever I wandered, I should 
see a country which I had not seen before. 
I therefore entered a ship bound to Surat, 
having left a letter for my father declaring 
my intention. 



\ 
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CHAP. IX- 

THE HISTORY OF XMLAC CONTINTEl). 

** WHEN I first entered upon the world 
of waters, and lost sight of land I looked 
round about me wiA pleasing terror^ and 
thinking my soul enWged by the boundless 
prospe^, imagined that I could gaze round 
for ever without satiety ; but, in a short time 
I grew weary* of looking on barren unifor- 
mity, where I could only see again what I 
had already seen. I then descended into 
the ship, and doubted for a while whether 
all my future pleasures would not end like 
this, in disgust and disappointment. Yet, 
surely, >said I, the ocean and the land are 
very diflFerent ; the only variety of water is 
rest and motion, but the earth has moun* 
tains and vallies, deserts and cities : it is 
inhabited by men of different customs and 
contrary opinions ; and I may hope to find 
variety in life, though I should miss it in 
nature. 
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*• With this thought I quieted my mind, 
and amused myself during the voyage, 
sometimes by learning from the sailors the 
art of navigation, which I have never prac- 
tised, and. sometimes by forming schemes 
for. my conduft in different situations, in 
not one of which I have been ever placed. 

^ ^ I was almost weary of my naval amuse- 
ments -when we landed safely at Surat. I 
secured my money, and purchasing some 
commodities for show, joined' myself to a 
caravan that was passing, into the inland 
country.. My companions^ for some rea* 
son or otlier, conjecturing that I was rich, 
and, by my inquiries and admiration, find* 
ing that I was ignorant, considered me as a 
novice whom they had a right to cheat, and 
who was to learn at the usual expense the 
<art of fraud. They exposed me to the theft 
of servants, and the exa5tions of officers, ^ 
and saw me plundered upon false pretences, 
without any advantage to themselves, but 
that of rejoicing in the superiority of their 
own knowledge.?' 

** Stop a moment, said the prince. Is 
&ere such depravity in man, as that ht 
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should injure another without benefit to 
himself? I can easily conceive that all are 
pleased with superiority ; but yodr igno* 
ranee was merely accidental, which being 
neither your crime nor your folly, could af- 
ford them no reason to applaud themselves ; 
and the Jknowledge which they had, and 
which you wsmted, they might as effedlu- 
ally have shown by warning as betraying 
you.*' 

'^ Pride, said Imlac, is seldom delicate, 
it will please itself with very mean advan* 
tages ; and envy- feels not its own happi<» 
pess, but when it may be compared with 
the misery of others. They were my ene* 
mies, because they grieved to think m^ 
rich; and my oppressors, because they de« 
lighted to find me weak." 

'* Proceed, said the ptince : I doubt not 
of the ft6ls which you relate, but imagine 
that you impute them to mistaken mo« 
tives.'^ 

** In this company, said Imlac, I arrive^ 
at Agra, the capital of Indostan, the city in " 
which the Great Mogul commonly resides* 
I applied myself to the language of the coun.* 
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try J and in a > few months was able to con- 
verse with the learned men ; some of < 
whom L found morose and reserved^ andl 
othefs easy and communicalive ; some were* 
imwilling to^teach another what they had ' 
with difficulty learned themselves; and- 
some, showed that the end of their studies 
was to gaiathe dignity of instructing. 

" To the tutorof the young princes I re- 
commended myself so much, that 1 was pre-- 
sented to 4he emperor as a.man of uncom>^ 
raon knowledge. T^ emperor asked me : 
many questions concerning my country and ^ 
my travels ; and though I cannot now re- 
coUeCl any* thing that he uttered above the 
ppwer of a common man^ he dismissed me 
astonished at his wisdom^ and enamoured' 
of his goodness^. 

*^ My credit was now so high, that the 
merchants with whom I had travelled, appli- 
ed to me foV recommendations to the ladies ' 
of the Court. I was surprised at their con- 
fidence of solicitation, and gently reproach- 
ed them with their pra£lice& on the road. 
They heard me with cold indifference, and* 

showed no tokens of shame or sorrow. . 

E 2- 
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" They then urged their request with the 
offer of a bribe ; but what I would not do 
for kindness, I would not do for money ; 
and refused them, not beeause they had in- 
jured me, but because I would not enable 
tbem to injure others; for I knew they 
would have made use of my credit to cheat 
those who should buy their wares. 

^^ Having resided at Agra till there was no 
more to be learned, I travelled into Persia^ 
where I saw many remains of ancient mag« 
nificence> and observed many new accom* 
modations of life. The Persians are a na- 
tion eminently social, and their assemblies 
afforded me daily opportunities of remark* 
ing charadera and manners, and of tracing 
human nature through all its variations* 

^^From Persia I passed into Arabia^ 
where, I saw a nation at once pastoral and 
warlike ; who live without any settled ha« 
bitation ; whose only wealth is their flocks 
and herds ; and who have yet carried on^ 
through all ages, an hereditary war with 
all mankind, though they neither covet 
nor envy their possessVxis. 
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CHAP. X. 

WLA€*B qXSTORT COKTINUED. A DISSSRTATIOS^ 

UPON FOBTBT. . • 

** WHEREVER I went, I found that 
poetry was considered as the highest Icarn^ 
ing, and regarded with a veneration some- 
what approaching .to that which man would 
pay to the Angelic Nature. And yet it 
fills me with wonder, that, in almost all 
countries, the most ancient poets are con^ 
sidered as the best : whether it be that 
every other kind of knowledge is an acqui- 
sition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift 
conferred at oncfe ; or that the first poetry 
of every nation surprised theiici as a novelty,, 
and retained the credit by consent which it 
received hy accident at first : or whether, 
as the province of poetry is to describe 
Nature and Passion, which are always the 
same, the first writers took possession of 
the most striking objefts for description, 
and the most probable occurrences for fic- 
tion, and left nothing to those that followed 
^]pem, but transcription of the same events, 
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and new combinations of the same images.. 
Whatever be the reason, it is commonly, 
observed, that the early writers are in pos- 
session of nature, and their followers of 
art: that the first excel in strength and 
invention, and the latter in elegance and 
refinement. . * 

^' I was desirous to add my name to this^^ 
illustrious fraternity. I. read all the poets, 
of Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat, 
by memory the volumes that are suspended, 
in the mosque of Mecca ; but I soon found, 
that no. man was ever great by imitation^. 
My desire ofcxeellence impelled me to. 
transfer my attention to nature and to life* . 
Nature was ta be my.subj.^£l, and men ta. 
be my auditors : I could never describe, 
what I had not seen l. I could not hope ta. 
move those with delight or terror, whose , 
interests and opinions I did not understands . 

** Being now resolved to be a poet, 1- 
saw every thing with a new purpose ; my 
sphere of attention was * suddenly^: magni- . 
fied : no kind of knowledge was to be over- . 
looked. I ranged mountains and deserts, 
for images and resemblances, and pi^ured. 



upon mj mind every tree of the fyrtM and 
flower of the valley. I observed with equal 
care the crags of the rock and the pinnacles 
of the palace. Sometimes I wandered along 
the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes 
watched the changes of the summer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be useless. What<i 
ever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, 
must be familiar to his imagination : he 
must be conversant with all that b awfully 
vast or elegantly little. The plants of the 
garden, the animals of the wood, the min- 
erals of the earthy and meteors of the skyi 
must all concur to store his mind with inex- 
haustible variety ; for every idea is useful 
for the enforcement or decoration of moral 
or religious truth ; and he who knows 
most, will have most power of diversifying 
his scenes, and of gratifying his reader 
with remote allusions and unexpe£led in- 
stru£lion. 

^^ All the appearances of nature I was 
therefore careful to study, and every coun«^ 
try which I have surveyed has contributed 
something to my poetical powers. '' 
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^ In so wide a survey, said the prkioe, 
you must surely have left much unobserved. 
I i^ve lived, till now, within the circok 
of these mountains, and yet cannot walk 
abroad without the sight of something 
which I had never beheld before, or never 
heeded." 

'^ The business of a poet, said Imlac, it 
to examine, not the individual, but tb« 
species : to remark general properties and 
' large appearances : he does not number 
the streaks of the tulip, or describe the 
different shades in the verdure of the £brest» 
He is to exhibit, in his portraits of nature 
such prominent and. striking features, ai 
recal the original to every mind f. an^'must 
negle£lthe minuter discriminations,: which 
one may have remarked, and anodier have 
negle£led, for those characteristics which.are 
, alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness^ 

" But the knowledge of nature is only 
half the task of a poet ; he must be ac- 
quainted likewise with all the modes of life^ 
His character requires that he estimate the 

N happiness and misery ,of every conditioin ; 
observe the power of all the passions in all 
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their combinations, and trace the changes 
of the human mind as^they are modified 
by various institutions and aecidental influ- 
ences of climate or custom, from the spright- 
liness of infancy to the despondence of 
decrq)itude. He must divest liimseirof 
the prejudices of his age or country ; he 
must consider right and wrong in their 
abstra6ted and invariable state ; he must 
disregard present laws and opinions, and. 
rise to general' and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same ; he must 
therefore content himsdf with the slow 
progress of his name, contemn the applause 
of his own time, and commit his claims to 
the justice of posterity • He must write as 
the it^rpreter of oature, and the legislator 
of mankind, and consider himself as pre- 
aiding over the thoughts and manners of 
future generations, as a being superior to 
time and place. 

" His labor is not yet at an end : he must 
know many languages and many sciences.; 
and, that his style may be worthy of his 
thoughts, must by incessant pra^ic<!, fa- 
miliarize to himself every delicacy of speeeh 
and grace! of harmdnf .^ 
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CHAP. XI. 

llfXJk.c's VAH&ATIVB CONTIKU£D« ▲ BINT Onf 

PILGBJMAGE. 

IMLAC How felt the enthusiastic fit, 
and was .proceeding to aggrandize bis own 
profession, when the prince cried out, 
^•Enough! thou hast convinced me that 
no human being can ever be a poet* Pro- 
ceed with thy narration." 

" To be a poet, said Imlac, is indeed 
very difficult." ** So difficult, returned: 
the prince, that I will at present hear no 
more of his labors. TSU me whither you 
-went when you had seen Persia." 

** From Persia, said the poet, I travel* 
led through Syria, and fcM- three years; re- 
-sided in Palestine, where 1 conversed witfc 
great numbers of the northern and western 
nations of Europe ; the natiojis which arc 
noV in possession of all power and all know- 
ledge ; whose armies are irresistible, .and 
whose fleets command the remotest parts 
of the globe. When I compared thesc^^ 
men with the natives . of our own kingdomv 
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and those that surround us, they appeared 
almost another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wish for any 
thing that may not be obtained : a thou- 
sand arts, of which we never heard, are 
continually laboring for their convenience 
and pleasure ; and whatever their own cli- 
mate has denied them, is supplied by their 



commerce/* 



** By what means, said the prince, are 
the Europeans thus powerful; or why, 
since they can so easily visit Asia^nd Airi- 
ca for trade or conquest, cannot the Asia- 
tics and Africans invade their coasts, plant 
colonies in their ports, and give laws 
to their^ natural princes ? The same wind 
that carries them back would bring us 
thither/' 

•'They are mope powerful, sir, than we, 
answered Imlac, because they are wiser j 
knowledge will always predominate over 
ignorance, as man governs the other ani- 
mals. - But why their knowledge is more 
than ours, I kaow not what reason can be 
given, but the unsearchable will of the Su- 
jpreme Being/* 
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** When, said the prince with a sigh, 
shall I be able to visit Palestine, and niin- 
gle with this mighty confluence of nations ? 
Till that happy moment ^hall arrive, let me 
fill up the time with sudi lepresentations as 
thou canst give me. I am not ignorant of 
the motive that assembles such numbers in 
that place, and cannot but consider it as 
the centre of wisdom and piety, to which 
the best and wisest men of every land must 
be 'continually resorting.*' 

** There are some nations, said Imlac, 
tliat send few visitants to Palestine ; for 
many numerous and learned se£ls in Eu- 
rope concur to censure pilgrimage as super- 
stitious, or deride it as ridiculous.'* 

■^' You know, said the prince, how little 
my life has made me acquainted with diver- 
-sity of opinions : it will be too long to 
liear the arguments on "both Jlides ; you^ 
that have considered them, tell me the 
result.*' 

** Pilgrimage, said Imlac, like many 
otjier adls of piety, may be reasonable or 
superstitious, according to the principles 
upon which it is performed. Long jour- ' 



k 
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nies in search of truth are not commanded. 
Truth,. sucU as is necessary to the regula- 
tion of life, is always found where it is 
honestly sought. Change of place is no 
natural cause of the increase of piety, for 
it inevitably produces dissipatioa of mind. 
Yet since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have been per- 
formed, and return with stronger impres- 
sions of die event, curiosity ef the same 
kind may naturally dispose us to view that 
country whence our religion had its begin- 
ning : and I believe no man surveys those 
awful scenes without some confirmation of 
holy resolutions.. Tliat the Supreme Being 
may be more easily propitiated in one place 
than in another, is the dream of idle super- 
stition : but that some places may operate 
upon our own minds in an uncommon man- 
ner, is an opinion which hourly experience 
will justify. He who supposes that his 
vices may be more successfully combated in 
Palestine,, will, perhaps, find himself mis- 
taken, yet he may go thither without folly : 
he who thinks they will be more fi-eely 
pardoned, dishonours at once his reasoa 
and religion." • 
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^^ These, said the prince, are European 
distin^ons, I will consider them another 
time. What have you found to be the 
effe3: of knowledge? Are those nations 
happier than we ?" 

^^ T^ere is so much infelicity, said the 
poet, in the world, that scarce any man 
has leisure from his own distresses to cli- 
mate the comparative happiness of others* 
Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural 
desire which every mind feels of increasing 
its ideas« Ignorance is nciere privation, by 
which nothing can be produced : it is a 
vacuity in which the soul sits motionless 
and torpid for wwt of attra£lion ; and, 
without knowing why, we always rejoice 
when we learn, and grieve when we forget. 
I am therefore inclined to conclude, that 
if nothing counterafts the natural conse- 
quence of learning, we gr#w more happy 
as our minds take a wider range. 

*' In enumerating jhe particular comforts 
of life, we shall find many advantages on 
the side of the Europeans. They cure 
wounds a,nd diseases with which we Ian- 
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guish and perish. We suffer inclemencies 
of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the dispatch of many labo* 
rious works, which we must, perform by 
manual industry. There is such commu- 
nication between distant places^, tltat one 
friend can hardly be said to be absent' from* 
another. Their policy removes all" public 
ihoonveniences r they have roads- cut 
through their mountains, and bridges 4aid 
upon their rivers. . And, if we descend to 
the privacies of life, their habitations are 
more commodious, and their possessions, 
are more secure^*' 

" They.are surely happy, said the prince, . 
who have all t^iese conveniences, of which- 
I. envy. non6 so much as the • facility with 
which separated friends . interchange their 
thoughts."* 

*' The Europeans^ answered Imlac, are 
less unhappy than we, but they are not- 
happy. Human life is every where a state- 
in which much is to. be. endured, and littler 
to be cn/>yed." 

F 2 
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CHAP. XII. 

m STORT OF IMLAC CONTINUEIK 

I AM not yet wiUmg, ssdd the prince, ta 
suppose that happiness is so parsiinonious< 
ly distributed to mentals ;. hot can believe 
but that, if I had the choice of life, I should 
be able to fill every day with pleasure. I 
vrould injure no man, and ' should pcovoke 
DO resentment ; I would relieve every dis<^ 
tress, and should enjoy the benedl£lions oi 
gratitudc.^ I would choose my friends, 
among the wise, and my wife among the 
virtuous ; and therefore should be in na 
danger from treachery or unkindness. My 
children should, by my care, be learned 
and (Mous, and would repay to my age 
what their childhood bad received. What 
would dare to molest him who might call 
on every side to thousands enriched by his. 
bounty, or assisted by his power I And 
why should not life glide quietly away ia 
the soft reciprocation of ' protedlion and 
xevorcnce I All this may be done without 



t!ie help, of Earopcan refiiiemc|rt9, whicK 
zppewr by their effe£b to be rather speciouii 
than useful. Let ua leave them, and pur-« 
sue our journey..^ 

^^ From Palestine, said Imlac, I passed 
through many regions of Asia : in the more 
civilized kingdoms as a trader, amongsfe 
the Barbarians of the mountains aa a piU 
grim. At -last I began to long for my na^ 
tive country ), that I might repose after my 
travels and fktigues, in the places where i 
had spent my earliest years, and gladden 
my old companions with the recital of my 
adventures. Often did I figure to myselT 
those with whom I had sported away the 
gay hours of dawning life, sitting round me 
in its eveningN, wondering at my tales, and 
listening to my counsels. 

'^ When this thought had taken pa68eS'^ 
sion of my mind, I considered every mo^ 
ment as wasted which did not bring mc 
nearer ta Abissioia.. I hastened into Egypt^ 
and notwithstanding my impatience, was^ 
detained ten months: in the contemplation 
of its ancjient magnificence, and in inquif- 
riica after the remains of ita ancient ieartw 
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ing. I fot^nd in .'Cairo a mixture of air ns^ 
tions ; some brought thither bj the love of- 
knowledge, some by the hope of gain, and* 
many by the desire of living aftec their owns 
manner without observation, and of lyings 
hid in the obscurity of multitudes : for in* 
a city, populous as Cairo, it is possible to 
obtain at the same time the gratification of- 
society, and the secrecy of solitude* 

** From Cairq.-I travelled to Sue2?, and' 
embarked on the Red Sea, passing along- 
the coast till I arrived at the poFt fromf 
which I had departed twenty years before* 
Here I joined myself to a caravan, and re-^ 
entered my native country. 

** I now expefted the caresses of nqr 
kinsmen, ajfid the congratulations of my* 
friends, and w^s not without hope that my'' 
father, whatever value he had set upon 
riches, would own with gladness and pride 
a son who was able to add to the felicity and 
honor of the nation^ But I was soon con* 
vinced that my tnoughts were vain. My 
&ther had been dead fourteen year^, hav- 
ing divided bis wealth among my brothers, 
iKho-were removed to [sonie other, jproviiu 
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ces. Of my coinpanions the greater part 
was in the grave ; of the rest, some could 
with difficulty remember me, and some 
considered me as one corrupted by foipeign 
manners. 

** A man used to vieissitudes is not easily 
dejefted. I forgot, after a time^ my dis- 
appointment, and endearored to recom« 
mend myself to the nobles of the kingdom ; 
they admitted me to their tables, heard mf 
story, and dismissed me. I opened a 
school, and was prohibited to teach.^ I 
then resolved to sit down in the quiet of do^ 
mestic life, and addressed a lady that waa 
tornd of my conversation, but rejected my 
suit, because my &thcr was a merchant. 
• ^* Wearied at last with solicitation and 
repulses, I resolved to hide myself for ever 
from the workl, and depend no kmger on 
the opinion or caprice of others^ I waited 
for the time when the gate of the happy^ 
valley should open, that I might bid fare^ 
well to hope and fear : the day came.; mf 
performance was distinguished with favor, 
and I resigned myself with joy to perpetual 
Gonfinementt" r 
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" liast thou here found happiness at last }- 
said RasseJas. Tell, me without reserve? 
art thou content with thy condition ?: or^ 
dostjthou wish to be again wandering and 
inquiring ? All the inhabitants of this vaU 
Ie> celebrate their, lot,, and at the annual 
visit of the emperor, invite others to par- 
take of their felicity / ' 
, ^^ Great Prince, said Imlac, I shall speak 
the truth; I know not one of all your at* 
tend^nts who does not lament the hour 
when he entered this retreat* I am les» 
unhappy; than^the rest, because I have d 
mind: replete with images, which lean varjr 
and combine at pleasure* I can amuse my 
solitude by the renovation of the knowledge, 
which begins to &de from my memory, and 
by recollection, of the accidents, of my past 
life. Yet all this ends in. the swrowful 
consideration, that my acquirements are- 
now usekss, and that none of my pleasures 
can be again enjoyed.. The rest, whose 
minds have no impression but of the pre<^ 
sent moment, are either corroded by ma^ 
lignant passions, or sit stupid in the. gloonk 
of perpet u al vacancy . ' * 
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"* What passions can infest those, said 
the prince, who have no rivals? We arc in 
a place where impotence prechides malice^ 
and where all envy is repressed by commu- 
nity of enjo}ments." 

*' There may be community, said Jmlac, 
of material possessions, but there can never 
be community of love or of esteem. It 
must happen that one will please more than 
another.; he that knows himself despised 
will always be .envious ; and still more en. 
vious and malevolent, if he is condemned 
to live in the presence of those who despise 
him. The invitations, by which they al- 
hire others to a state which they feel to be 
wretched, proceed from the natural malig- 
nity of hopeless misery. They are weary 
of themselves, and of each other, and ex- 
peft to find relief in new companions. — 
They envy the liberty which their folly has 
forfeited, and would gladly see all mankind 
imprisoned like themselves. 

♦* From this cfime however, I am wholly 
free. No man can say that he is wretched 
by my persuasion. I look with pity on 
the crowds who are « annually soliciting ad- 
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missioQ to capdritr, and wish that it wcrt 
lawful far me to warn tlma of their dan- 

^^ My dear Imlac^ said the prince^ I \nm 
open to thee my whole heart. I have long 
meditated an escape firom die happy valley. 
I have examined ihe mountains on eveiy 
side, but find myself insuperaUy baired : 
^ch me the way to break my prison ! tbon 
shalt be the companion of my flight, the 
guide of my rambles, the partner of my 
^nune, and my s<^ director in the cboicc 

of life.'' 

♦' Sir, answered the poet, your escape 
^ill be difficult, and perhaps, you may soon 
repent your curioMty« The world, which 
you figure to yourself smooth and quiet as 
the lake in the valley, you will find a sea 
foaming with tempests, and boiling with 
whirlpools : you will be sometimes over- 
whelmed by the waves of viglence, and 
sometimes dashed against the rock^ of 
ireachery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will'wish a 
thousand times for these seats of quiet, and 
wiUii^ly quit hope to be free fi-om fear.** 
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•* Do not seek to deter me from my pur- 
pose, said the prince ; I am impatient to 
see what thou hast seen : and, since thou 
art thyself weary of the valley, it is evident, 
that thy former state was better than this. 
Whatever be the consequence of my expe- 
riment, I am resolved to judge with mine 
own eyes of the various conditions of men, 
and then to make deliberately my choice 
&/ lif^. 

** I am afraid, said Imlac, you are hin- 
dered by stronger restraints than my per- 
suasions; yet if your determination is fix. 
ed, I do not counsel you to despair. Few 
things are impossible to diligence and skill.'' 



CHAP. XIIL 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OT ESCAPE* 

THE prince now dismissed his favorite 

to rest, but the narrative of wonders and 

novelties filled his mind with perturbation. 

He revolved ali that he had heard, and pre- 

G 
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pared innumerable questions for the morn- 
iftg; 

'Much of his uneasiness was now remov- 
cd. ' He had a friend" tb' whotrihe could 
impart his thblights,' and wbosfe experience 
c'cJuld ^ssi^thimlnliis designs'. His'heaat 
was nb long'fer coiidehine^' to swell with' si- 
lent vexation. He thbught that even fte 
happy vaUey might; be endured" with siich 
a ' coYnpaftibn, arid that if they* couw range 
the world together, he should have nothing 
further to desirfe. * ^ 

" In a few days the water was discharged, 
and the ground dried. The prince arid liii- 
lac then' walked out together to converse 
without the nWioe of the i'dst. The prince, 
whose thoughts were always on the wing, 
as he passed by the gate, said, with a coun- 
tenance of sorrow, ^' Why art thou so 
strong, and why is man so weak ?*' 

** Man is not weak, answered his com- 
panion ; knowledge is more than equivalent 
to force. The master of mechanics laughs 
at strength ; I can burst the gate, but can- 
pot do it secretly. Some other expedient 
must be tried. 
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-.^s ihey were walking on the side of the 
mountain, they observed that the conies, 
which the rain had driven from their bur- 
rQWs, had taken shelter among the bushes, 
and formed holes behind iheny, tending up- 
wards in an oblique line. ** It has been the 
opiuion of antiquity, said ImlaCi tiiat l)u- 
man reason borrowed many arts from the 
instin£t of animals ; let us, therefore, not 
think ourselves degraded - by learning from 
the coney.. We may escape by .piercing 
the mountain in the same dirc^ion. We 
will begin where the summit.hangp oyer the 
Twiddle part, and labor upwards till wc 
shall issue out beyond the prpminence/' . 

The eyes of the prince, when . he heard 
this proposal, sparkled with joy. The ex- 
ecution was easy, and the success certain. 

No time was now lost. They hastened 
early in the morning to choose a place pro- 
per for their mine. They clambered with 
great fatigue among crags and brambles, 
and returned without having discovered 
any part that favored their design. The 
second and the third day were spent in the 
same manner, and with the same * frustra- ; 
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lion. But, on the fourth, they found a 
small cavern, concealed by a thicket, where 
they resolved to make their experiment. 

Imlac procured instruments proper to 
hew stone and remove earth, and they fell 
to their work on the next day with more 
eagerness than vigor. They were present- 
ly exhausted by their efforts, and sat down 
to pant upon the grass. The prince, for 
a moment, appeared to be discouraged.-— 
*' Sir, said his companion, praftice will 
enable us to continue our labor for a longer 
time ; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and you will find thsvt our toil 
will some time have a\i end. Great works 
are performed not by strength, but perse- 
verance : yonder palace was raised by sin- 
gle stones, yet you see its height and spa- 
ciousness. He that shall walk with vigor 
three hours a day, will pass in seven years 
a space equal to the circumference of the 
globe.*' 

They returned to their work day after 
day, and, in a short time, found a fissure 
ill the rock, which enabled them to pass 
far with very little obstruftion. This Ras- 
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selas .considered as a good omen. ^^ Do 
not disturb your mind, said Imlac, with 
other hopes or fears than reason may sug- 
gest: if you are .pleased with prognostics 
of good, you will be terrified likewise with 
tokens of evil, and your whole life will be 
a prey to superstition. Whatever facili- 
tates our work is more than an omen, it is 
a cause of success. This is one of; those 
pleasing surprises which ofien happen to? 
aflive resolution. Many things difficult 
to design prove easy to performance.'* 



chap; XIV. 

■">.•■. ■ 

RASSELA9 AITO; IMLAC R£CEIXV£ AN UNEXPECTED 

t 

VISIT. 

^. THEY had, now wrought their way to 
the middle, and solaced their toiUwith the 
approach of liberty,,. when.th(e prince, com- 
ing down to refresh himself with air, found 
his ' sister Nekay ah standing before the 
mouth, of the Mvity . He started and stood 
confused^ afraid to (ell h^s design, and yet 

G 2 
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fuse her request, and grieved that he had 
. lost an opportunity of showing his confi- 
. dence by a voUmtary communication. It 
was therefore agreed that she should leave 
i- the valley with them ; and that, in the 
^ mean time, she should watch, lest any 
li other straggler should, by chance or curi- 
r osity, follow them to the moimtain^ 

At length their labor was at an end ; they 
t saw light beyond the prominence, and, 
issuing to the top of the mountain, beheld 
k the Nile, yet a narrow current, wandering 
t beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, 
anticipated all the pleasures of travel, and 
in thought was already transported beyond 
his fathers dominions. Imhc, though very 
joyftil at his escape, had less expectation 
of pleasure in the world, which he had 
before tried, and of which he had been 
weary. 

Rasselas, was so much delighted with a 
wider horizon, that he could not soon b# 
persuaded to return into the valley. He 
informed his sister that the way was open, 
and that nothing now remained but to pre- 
pare for their departure. 
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CHAP. XV. 

TSK PRINCE AND PRINCESS LKAT£ THE YALLET^ 
AND SEE MAIsTT WONDER&. 

■''*■• • . . . ' y ■ . . . . ! ' ' . . 

THE prince, and princess liacl. jewels 
sufficient to n^ake them rich w.heneyei:. they 
came into a pJace of conjtmerce, which, by 
Imlac's direfiiipn, they hid in their clothes, 
and. on the nid)^ of t^i? next full, mooiit 
all left the valley^ 3[*J)e.prin^cess was foU 
lowed only by a. single favprite, who. did. 
not know whither she was croin^ . 

They clambered thrgugh the cayity, and 
began to go down on the other side*. . The 
princess and her maid^ tqirned their eyes 
towards every part, and, seeipg nothipg^ to 
bound their prospeft,/ considered theni- 
selves as in danger of being lo^t in a- dreary 
vacuity. They stopped and trembled. *' I 
am almost afraid, said the princess, to 
begin a journey of which I cannot perceive 
an end, aod to venture into this immense 

« • ■ ■ ■ » ■ 

plain, wher^ I may be approached| on 
every side by meji .whom I never, saw^" 
The prinoe felt nearly the same emuotions. 
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though he thought it more manly to con- 
ceal them. 

Imlac smiled at tbcir terrors, and encou- 
raged them to proceed ; but the princess 
continued ii resolute till she had been im- 
perceptibly drawn forward too far to re- 
turn. 

In the morning theyrfound some shep- 
herds in the field, who set milk and fruits 
before them. The princess wondered that 
she did not see a palace ready for her recep- 
tion, and a table spread with delicacies ; 
but, being faint and hungry, she drank the 
milk and eat the fruits, and thought them 
of a higher flavor tlian the produfU of the 
valley. 

They travelled forward by easy jour- 
neys, being all unaccustomed to toil or diffi- 
culty, and knowing that though they might 
be massed, they could not be pursued. In 
a few idays they came into a more populous 
region, where Imlac was diverted with the 
admiration which his companions expres- 
sed at the diversity of manners, stations, 
and employmentb. 
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Their dress was such as might not bring 
apon them tl>e suspicion pf having any 
thing to conceal, yet the ' prince, wherever 
he came, cxpefted to be obeyed, and the 
princess was frighted^ because those that 
came into her presence did not prostrate 
thepiselves t^fore her. Iiplac was obliged 
to observe them with great vigilance, lest 
they should betray their, rank by their 
unusual behaiviour, and.detained them sev.e- 
ral .weeks in the first village, to accustom 
them to the sight of common mortals.. . 

By degrees, the roj'al wanderers were 
taiight to iihdersttahd that they had for a 
time laid aside their dignity, and were to 
expefl only such regard as liberality and 
courtesy could procure. And Imlac, hav- 
ing, by many admonitions, prepared them 
to endure the .tumult of a port, and the 
ruggedness df the commercial race, brought 
theni down to the seacoaist. 

The prince arid his sister, to whom eve- 
ry thing was new, were gratified equally at 

all places, and therefore remained, for some 

. ' . • - 

months at the port without any inclination 
to p^ss further. IraJac was content with 
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their stay, because he did not think it safe 
to expose them, unpradlised in tKe world^ 
to the hazards of a foreign country. 

At last heBegari to fear lest they' should 
be discovered, and proposed to fix a day 
for their departure. They had' no preten- 
sioris to judge for themselves, and referred 
the whole scheme to his direiSlion. lie* 
tJierefore took jpas&age in a ship to Suez;' 
and, when thie time' came, with'great diffi- 
culty prevailed on thlfs princess to enter the 
vessel. They had a quick and prosperous 
voyage, andfroniSue^ travelled by' land tp' 
Cairou 



CHAP. XVL 

THST ENTER CilRO, AND FINP EVERY MAV HAPPT' 

AS they approached the city, which filU 
ed the strangers with astonishment, *^ Tlus 
said Imlac; *t6 tlie prince, is the place 
wh^re traveflers and xlierchants asisem^blc 
frotn all the triers of the earth. You will 
hejre find men of every cnistracter and occu- 
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The princ.e being now able to converse 
with fluency, and having learned the cau« 
tion necessary to be observed in his inter- 
course with strangers, began to accompany 
Imlac to places of resort, and to enter into 
all assemblies, that he might make his 
iboice of life. 

For some time he thought chc^ce need- 
less, because all appeared to him equally 
hiappy. Wherever he went he met gaiety 
and kindness and heard the song of joy 
or the laugh of carelessness. He began 
to believe that the world overflowed with 
universal plenty, and that nothing was 
withheld either from want or merit ; that 
every hand showered liberality, and every 
heart melted with benevolence ; " and who 
then, said he, will be suffered to^ be 
wretched ?*' 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, 
and was unwilling to crush the hope of 
inexperience, till one day, having sat a 
while silent, *' I know not said the prince, 
what can be the reason that I am more 
unhappy than any of our friends. I sec 
them perpetually and unalterably cheerfiil, 
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but feel my own mind restless and uneasy. 
I am unsatisfied with those pleasures which 
I seem most to court ; I live in the crowds 
of jollity, not so much to enjoy company 
as to shun myself, and am only loud and 
merry to conceal my sadness/' 

** Every man, said Imlac, may, by exam- 
ining his own mind, guess what passes in 
the minds of others : when you feel that 
your own gaiety is counterfeit, It may 
justly lead you to suspeft that of your com- 
panions not to be sincere. Envy is com- 
monly reciprocal. We are long before we 
are convinced that happiness is never to be 
found, and each believes k possessed by 
others, to keep alive the hope of obtaining 
it for himself. In the assembly, where 
you^ passed the last night, there appeared 
such sprightliness of air, and volatility of 
fancy, as might have suited beings of an 
higher order, formed to inhabit serener 
regions, inaccessible to care or sorrow : 
yet, believe me, prince, there was not one 
who did not dread the moment when soli- 
tude should deliver him to the tyranny of 
refleaion." 
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" This, said the prince, , may. he true of 
others, since it is true of me ; yet, what- 
ever be the general infelicity of man, one 
condition is more happy than another, and 
wisdom surely dire6ls us to take the least 
eril in the choice of life. '^'^^ 

*' The causes of good and evil, answered 
Imlac, are so various and uncertain, &o often: 
entangled with each other, so diversified 
by various relations, and so much subject 
to accidents which cannot be foreseen, that 
he who would fix his condition upon incoa- 
testible reasons of preference, must live 
afid die inquiring and deliberating/' 

^'But surely^ said Rasaelas, the wise^ 
men, tp whom^ we. listen with reverence 
and wonder, chose that mode of life foe 
diemselves which they thought most likely 
fo make them happy." 

** Very few, said the poet, live by 
choice. Every man is placed in his pre- 
sent condition by caivses which aded with- 
out his foresight, and widi which he did 
not always willingly co-operate ; and there- 
fbre you wiU rarely meet one who docs not 
think the lot of his neighbour better than 
his own." 
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^^ I am pleased to think, said the prince, 
that my birth has given me at least one 
advantage over others, by enabling me to 
determine for myself. I have here the 
world before me ; I will review it at 
leisure : surely happiness is somewhere to 
he found.** 



CHAP. XVII. 

THE rniNCE associates with youno men of 

S|»IRIT AND QAIETY. 

RASSELAS rose next day and resoU 
ved to begin his experiments upon life. 
^^ Youth, cried he, is the time of gladness : 
I will join myself to the young men, whose 
only business is to gratify their desires, 
and whose time i« all spent in a succession 
of enjoyments.*' 

To such societies he was readily admit- 
ted, but a few days brought him back 
weary and disgusted. Their mirth was 
without images ; their laughter without 

motive ; their pleasures were gross and 

H2 
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sensnat^ isi= which the mind htd noptrt; 
their condufl was at orsce Trild and nKSLm 
they laughed at order and at law, but the 
frown of powe* dejefted, and the eye of 
wisdom abashed them- 

The prince soen coneUrded^ that he 
should never be happy in a course of life of 
which he was ashamed. He thought it 
unsuitable to a reasonable being to .a£l 
without a plan, and to be sad or cheerfiil 
only by chancd. '^ Happdh^s, said he, 
must be something solid and permanent, 
without fear and without uncertainty.'* 

But his young companions had gained so 
much of hi3 regard by their fi'aQknes9 aod 
courtesy, that he could not leave them 
without wai'ning.^nd rertionstrance. *' My 
friends, said he^ Ihave aerioilsly considered 
our mannei^sb, an(}; our pro3pe^s, and find 
that we have itii^taken oiir own interest. 
The first years of man must n^ake provision 
for th^ last. He that never thinks never 
cat! be wise. Perpetual leyity must ejrid 
ivk ignqranee ; and intemperance, thoug^i 
it may fire the s|^irits for an hour, xfrill 
make life short or miserable. Let i|s con- 



sider . that youth is of no long duration and 
that in maturer age, when the enchant- 
ments of fancy shall cease, and phantoms 
of delight dance no more about us, we 
shall have no comforts but the esteem of 
wise ncn^ and fhc means of doing good. 
Let us, therefore, stop, while to stop is 
in our power : let us live as men who arc 
some time to grow old, and to whom it 
will be the most dreadful of idl evils not to 
count their past years by fbUies, and to be 
reminded of their former luxuriance of; 
health only by the maladies which, riot haa^' 
produced.'^ 

They stared a while in silence one upoa 
another, and at tost drove him away by a 
general chorus of continued laughter. 
. The coosciousneas that his sentiments 
W:ere juiat, dnd his mtentions kind^ wa»; 
scarcely sufficient to support him against 
the hcM'ror of derision. But he recovered, 
lus tranquillity, and pursued )m. seai^ 
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CHAP. xvm. 

THE FRIMCE FINDS k WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

• AS he was one day walking in the street, 
he s^w a spacious building which all were, 
by the open doors, invited to enter : he 
followed the stream of people, and found 
it a hall or school of declamation, in which 
professors read ief^ures to their auditory. 
He fixed his eye upon a sage raised above 
the rest, who discoursed with great enei^ 
on the government of the passions. His 
look was venerable, his a£Vion graceful, his 
pronunciation clear, and his di6lion elegant. 
He showed with great strength of sentU 
ment, and variety of illustration, that hu- 
man nature is degraded and debased, when 
the lower faculties predominate over the 
higher; that when fancy, the parent of 
passion, usurps the dominion of the mind, 
nothing ensues but the natural effc6l of un- 
lawful government, perturbation and con- 
fusion; that she betrays the fortresses of 
the intellea to rebels, and excites her child- 
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Rasselas, who could not conceive how 
any man could reason so forcibly without 
feeling the cogency of his own arguments* 
paid his visit in a few days^ and was denied 
admission. He bad now learned the pow- 
er of money , and made his way "by a piece 
of gold to the inner apartment, where he 
ibund the philosopher in a room half dark- 
ened, with his eyes misty, and his face 
pale. ** Sir, said he, you are come at a 
.time when all human friendship is useless ; 
what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have lost cannot be supplied. My daugh- 
ter, my only daughter, from whose ten- 
derness I expedled all the comforts of my 
age, died last night of a fever. My views, 
my purposes, my hopes are at an end : I 
am now a lonely being disunited from so- 
ciety •'^ 

** Sir, said the prince, mortality is an 
event by which a wise man can never be 
surprised : we know that death is always 
near^ and it should therefore always be ex- 
pedled.** Young man, answered the phi- 
losopher, you speak like one that has 
never felt the pangs of separation.**— 
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•' Have you then forgot the precepts, said 
RasNchiSf which you so powerfully enforc- 
C(l ? Has wisdom no strength to arm the 
heart ai^inst calamity ? Con3ider that ex* 
trrnal things are naturally variable, bm 
truth and reason are always the same.*' — 
•* What comfort, said the mourner, can 
truth and reason afford me ? of what effeft 
arc they now, but to tell m,c that my daugh- 
ter will not be restored ?'^ 

The prince, whose humanity would* not 
suffer him to insult misery with reprooi^ 
went away convinced of the emptiness df 
rhetorical sound, and the indflScacy of po- 
lished periods and studied sentences* 



CHAP. XIX. 

A OLXMPSB OF JPA9T0B.AL Llint. 

HE^as still eager upon the same inqui- 
ry, and having heard of a hermit that lived 
near the lowest c^taradl of the Nile, and 
filled the whole country with the &ine 6f 
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his sanftity, resolved to visit his retreat, 
and inquire whether that felicity, which 
public life could not afford, was to be found 
in solitude ; and whether a man, whose age 
and virtue made him venerable, could 
teach any peculiar art of shunning evils, or 
endiying them. 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accom- 
pany him, and, after the necessary prepa- 
rations, they began their- journey. Their 
way lay through the fields, where shep- 
herds tended their flocks, and the lambs . 
were playing upon the pasture. ** This, 
said the poet, is the life which has been 
often celebrated for its innocence and quiet ; 
let us pass the heat of the day among the 
shepherds* tents, and know whether all our 
searches are not to terminate in pastoral 
•simplicity.**'^ 

The proposal pleased them, and they in- 
duced the shepherds, by small presents 
-and familiar questions, to tell their opinion 
of their own state : they were so [rude and 
'ignorant, so little able- to compare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and so in- 
^istio^l in their narratives .and descriptions^ 
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that very little could t>e;learRed from them. 
But it was evident that their hearts were 
casdk^red with discontent ; that they consi* 
dered themselves* AS condemned to labor for 
i&e.luxury of thcrieh, and looked up with 
stupid jnaleVjolence toward those that were 
placed above them* 

The princess pronounced with rvehe- 

meiice, that she would never suffer these 

^vious savages to be her companions, and 

that sh& should not soon be desirous of see* 

kig <fltny more specisnens of rustic happi* 

lieas; but^ould not believe that all the ac- 

jseu^ts t^f priimeval pleasures were fabulous, 

and was ]%t in doubt, whether fife had any 

ftkingthat eould be justly. preferred to the 

f)lacid ^atifioations of fields and woods. 

!She hoped that the time would come, 

when, with a few virtuous and elegant 

^odmpanians, she should gather flowers 

pteoted by . her own hand, fondle the lambs 

^f hfer own ewe, and listen, without care, 

hvmofig brooks imd breezes, to one t>f her 

J'SMidfas FMdi^g^ia the shade. 



k 
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CHAP, XX. 

TBS BAVO£& or PR06PKBITT. 

ON die next diy thty coitdnaed their 
jtmraey, tttt< the heat compelled them to 
loob^roundiflM^-shelter. At a small distaaoe 
iHty- saw* a thick wood^ ipriach tfaej no 
sooner entered than thej^ poceived that 
they were approaching the habitations of 
meii. The shrubs were diligently cut 
^muy^M open walk(s: where the shades were 
darkest ; the boughs^ of oppoaite tsces were 
ftl:«iftdaU5^ intepwoyen*; seals of flowery 
ffirf wefjc mised in vacant spaces;, and. a 
tivulet that wMtoned along the side of: a 
winding path^ had its banks sometimes 
Apiened intb sMall basons, and its stream 
SMnttimes^ obstruSed by little mounds of 
stone heaped together to increase its mur* 
murs. 

They passed slowly through the wood^ 
delighted with such unexpefled aocommo^ 
dktiom^, and entertained each other with 
conjecturing what, or who, he could- be. 
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that, in those rude and unfrequented rc- 
gionsi had leisure and art for such harmless 
luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound 
or music, and saw youths and virgins danc- 
ing in the grove ; and, going stiH further, 
beheld a stately palace built upon a bill sur- 
rounded with woods. The laws of eastern 
hospitality allowed them. to enter^ and the 
master welcomed them like a man liberal 
and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appiearance^ 
soon to discern that they were no commoa 
guests, and spread his table with magnifi^ 
cence. The eloquence of Imlac caught his 
attention, and the lofty courtesy of the 
princess excited his respeft. When they 
offered to depart be entreated their stay, 
and was the next day still more unwilling 
to dismiss them than before. They were 
easily persuaded to stop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics 
cheerful, and all the face of nature smiling 
round the place and could not forbear, to 
hope that he should find here what he wa^ 
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seeking ; but when he was congratulating 
the master upon his possessions, he an- 
swered with a sigh^/^ My condition has 
ifidd^d t!he app«ahraifc<r of hi^^t^y But 
appearances are dferudiVd-. My prosperity 
pbts' ihy^ life lit d&ngj^r v the Bassd. 6f Egypt 
it^myekieiAyv incensed oiriy by my WeatlSi 
«nd popufauritjiu i ha¥€ been hitherto pro- 
tected agaisist hhdbyf the prinees* of the 
Gountry ; but as the fiiYCir of the! great is 
QncertainV i know not hbw soon my d6- 
ftmiervmaj? be porsnadedl tof share the plun- 
der with the Bassm I haVe* s^nt my trea- 
irtlrerintoaxiistaht cduntr]^^ and, Upon the 
flnsftafiirm; atn prepared to follow thetrf. 
'Vbenr will my; enemiesTiotiftr my mailitiori, 
dfifdeifjoy tbe-garidens- wbiefarF hare ptem:!!- 

They all joined in laihcinlirt^ hisF dang^, 
aff^^dieprec^ting his exile r and the princete 
\n^ss(5thach disturbed^ with the tlim'uJt of 
grief atid indignation^ that slie retired to 
h^r apartmem. They continued with their 
kind iffviter a few days longer, and iheii. 
wcitit foErward to find thfe herteit;^ 

IS. 
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CHAP. XXL 



T!BEY came oa tbe tUrd dnr, by the 
fircdkn erf* the peasants, to the bermit's 
ccO : it was a cavern m die side of a moun^ 
tauOf overshadowed with pahn-trees; at 
such a distance from the catarad, that no- 
thing more was beard than a. gentle uniform 
monnury such as composed the mind to 
pensive meditatk>n, especially when it was 
assisted by the wind whistling among the 
branches. The first rude essay of natura 
had been so mach improved by human la- 
bor, . that the cave contained several apar^ 
ments aj^ropriated to different uses, aqd 
often afforded lodging to trayellers, whom 
darkness or tempest happened to overtake* 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, 
to enjoy the coolness of the evening. On 
one side lay a book with pens and papers, 
on the other mechanical instruments of 
yarious kinds.. As they approached him 
unregarded, the prineess observed that he 
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had not the countenance of a mi^ that .had 
foun^y. or could teach the way to happinesa* 
They saluted him with great respe£l, 
which he repaid like a man not unaccua^ 
tomed;to the forms of courts*. ^^My 
children^ said he^ if you: haye. lost your 
way, youjahaU be wiUingly supplied, with 
such conveniences for the night as this cay- . 

■ 

ern will afford. I have all that nature re* 
quirieis^^and you will not expe£t dejiicacic9 . 
in a hermit's celUV*^ 

They thanjced him, and,- entering, . wece 
plca^ied with the neatness and regularity of ; 
the .place. The. hermit set flesh and wine 
before them,, though he fed only upon fruits 
and water. His discourse was cheerful 

« 

withQut levity, and pious without enthusi- 
asm., He sopn gained the esteem of his . 
guests, . and the princess repented of her 
hasty^ censure^ 

At last Imlac. began thus : ^^ I do nqt 
now wonder that your reputation is so i^ 
extended ;. we have heard at CwQ of your 
wisdom, and came hither to implore your 
dire£lion for this young man and maide^ - 
in the cifoice of life. 



mm 4K& ^^^^^ ^L.^a# '|S,=fl^^^ ^^^^S; ^MSAli4i^^AA«IS ^Bl^ 

in flDu CDir iitCs wcn^ aiuwuLu nic 

f gjfrran^dAti'rtdb ftirdknoe; thifftdre. 
nnivc iroi& au J{i|uicjir criiw^ 

^ lie wiff m^T^ iHrist cAt^Uily frbtt 

sl9f to that MGtiide wlifctr rotr IfiiT^ reccntf- 

^* I teve indeed fived aft c c n yc A jf i rt sk^ 
fb A; !$!iid'di^ tenmt, bor li^ no desiit 

that my example should gain any^ hmtiton^. 
hi my yoatfa I professed arms, abd was 
naised hf degtec^ to Ae highest iliHiC^ 
ittn:. I havfc travtAritod wide coonttfes' sit: 
tte head of my tmops; and' seeti itiany baf- 
tlfe^ and sieges; At ktst; being disgusted 
1^ die' preferdieUCsr <^ a: yourfgier' ol^td-, 
attd ftdfilgtfet liiy vigor water be^tanirig to 
dSfe'cay, Iresdtved todbse niy life in peacii^ 
having found the world full of stiares^ dii^ 
HbrSzAd miseiyi. Thad otrccf eseaped from 
tflepiirsttitof the eneWy by the shelter of 
l!iii^ cavttrW; artd thettfbre chdse it for my 
final rc^dleticK. I employed artificers to 
IbfW it into chambers, and stored it wirti 
all that I was likely to want** 
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" For .some time after my retreat, I re-i 
jbiced lil^e a tempest-beaten sailor at his 
entrance into the harbor, being delighted 
with the sudden change of the noise and 
hurry of war tostillness and repose. When 
the pleasure of liorelty- weilt away, I em- 
ploy ecK my hours* in examining the plants 
which grow in thevaUey, and the min9?als 
which I coUefled froiil the rocks.' But that 
inquiry is now grown tasteless and irksome* 
I: have been for some time unsettled and 
distraded : my mind is disturbed with. a- 
thousand perplexities of doubt, and vanities 
ef imagination, which hourly prevail upon 
me, because I have no opportunities of re- 
hxation or diversion. - L am sometimes 
ashamed to think that I could not secure 
myself from vice, but by retiring from the 
exercise of virtue, and begin to suspeft 
that I was rather.impeiled by resentment, 
than led by devotion^ into solitude. My 
fancy riots in scenes of folly > and I lament 
that I have lost sp much, and have gained 
so little; In sditude, if I escape the ex- 
ample of bad men, I w^nt likewise the 
counsel and conyersatiqa ^f .the good.. I,. 



IiSave been long com^afiifg' the e^ils- with 
tbe adVant{Eig€»'of seeiet]^9 and ' reftolve to 
kf tmi' ihtb the world^ W^ttiprt^w^ T&t 
Wt of fi'si)Ut0ry mati will be^ oeittiiiitjp* toiw^ 
eMble, butxiot certumly. devout;'^ 

Tbe};^ heayd'his^ re witrtidn wMi 'g g r g r iw iv 
but after a siiwt pause^ cSk»tA UfcoadttS^ 
Ikta ttr^ eairoi H^ dug up a (wsiaidtniUe 
ti^sitM whi)^ he^lidd^bidamon^^a twtm, 
audi adeotttjxvmed t^em tid tbe cif3^ m 
wtiaiGb; as^htt apprbanlied i«j Iw gffz^df -nfitk 
i^aptore; 
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^leanled-itt^n', who^ nMf a« stbted^ tiKliM 
tb'unttelnd'theit ittiffd^^, a^ compare tltat^ 
opMdnflL I'htir ihaMteW wero' siMiewKat 
coarse; Ikit tSteif d^nvet9at4dn was instr^ic^ 
five, a^'d^tfieif ^ d&putatiM«( tfcute, tttotlgK 
aoinetiQMes-ttlQ Vitl^ ibid^en coMitmed. 




till neither controver d^t rememb^fe^ ? upQp 
what qoestion they . begtn. Some fmht 
wfre dmost gencfd ftmoip^ A^m ; ^^veiy 
iMie^WAs desirous to di^te totberest^ wd 
every one was pleased '- to. hear the igmim 
or knowledge of another ^ depFecioted. 

-In this assembly Rasselas was relali«ig his 
interview with the hermit, -and the wendi^r 
with which he heard him censure a* course 
of life which he had so delibersitely choseoi 
and so laudably followed. The^aenti£fie»!t$ 
of the bearers were various. Sotde we^ 
of opinion, that the folly of his .cboi<^ bud 
been justly punished by condemnation ^to 
|>erpetual perseverance. On^e of the young* 
est among them, wkh greftt vehemence, 
l^ronounced him an hypocrite. Some talk* 
€^ of the rig^t of society to the ji&bor of in- 
dividuals, .and : ooimdercid -rettremeiit^ as ;a 
idesertion of 4tt<y. Others readily alto w* 
ed, • 4hat ther^^ was a time when tbe cls^isis 
of the fiublic « were - satisfi^fd, .and when ^a 
4Ban might, pi^erly < sciquester 'hMISfdf^ ^4o 
reviewvhis ii£p, -and pur% his b^art. 

On^, who fif^peaned » n)Qf erMSe^^ * miik 
4he nacsaH^vo 4tow thM^ad);, itbottghttittik^ 
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that the hermit would, in a few years, go 
back to his retreat, and, perhaps, if shame 
did not restrain, or death intercept him, 
return once more from his retreat into the 
world : *' For the hope of happiness, said 
he, is so strongly impressed, that the long- 
est experience is not able to efface it. Of 
the present state, whatever it be, we feel, 
fuid are forced to confess, the misery ; yet, 
when the same state is again at a distance, 
imagination paints it as desirable. But the 
time will surely come, when desire will be 
fio longer our torment, and no man shall be 
wretched but by his own fault;'' 

**This, said a philosopher, who had 
heard him with tokens of great impatience, 
is the present condition of a wise man. — 
The time is already come, when none are 
wretched but by their own^ault. Nothing 
is more idle, than to inquire after happi- 
Tiess, which nature has kindly placed with- 
in our reach. The way to be happy is to 
4ive according to nature, in obedience -to 
that universal and unalterable law with 
^hich every heart is originally impressed ; 
iiyluch is not written on it by precept, but 
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engraven by destiny ; not instilled by educa- 
tion, but infused at our nativity. He that 
lives according to nature will suffer nothing 
from the delusions of hope, or importunities 
of desire : he will receive ajid rejedl with 
equability of temper ; and aft or suffer as 
the reaison of things shall 'alternately pre- 
scribe. Other men may amuse themselves 
with subtle definitions, or intricate ratioci- 
nations. Let them learn to be wise by 
easier means : let tliem observe the Jiind 
of the forest, and the linnet of the grove : 
let them consider the life of animals, whose 
motions are regulated by instinft ; they 
obey their guide and are Jiappy. Let us 
therefore, at length, cease to dispute, and 
learn to live ; throw away the incumbrance 
of precepts, wliich they who utter them 
with so much pride and pomp do not under- 
stand, and carry with us this simple and 
intelligible maxim. That deviation from 
nature is deifiation from happiness." 
. When he had spoken, he looked round 
him with a placid air, and. enjoyed the con- 
sciousness of bis own beneficenge. ** Sir, 
said the prince, ivith great modesty, as I, 
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like all the rest of mankind, am desirous /)f 
felicity, my closest attention has been fixed 
upon your discourse : I doubt not the truth 
of a position which a man so learned has so 
confidiently advanced. Let me only know 
what it is to live according to nature,'^ 

" When I find young men no humble 
and so docile, said the philosopher^ I can 
deny them np information which my studies 
have enabled me to afford. To live accord- 
ing to nature, is to aft always with due 
regard to the fitness arising from the rela- 
tions and qualities of causes and effefls ; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable 
scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate 
with the general disposition and tendency 
, of the present system of things.'' 

The prin'ce soon found that this was one 
of the sages whom he should understand 
less as he heard him longer? He therefore 
bowed and was silent, and the philosopher, 
supposing him satisfied, and the rest van- 
quished, rose up and departed with the air 
of a man that had co-operated with the pre- 
sent system. 
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CHAP, xxrii. 

THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE TVORK OF OBSERVATION. 

RASSELAS returned home full of re- 
fle£ltons, doubtful how to direct his^ future 
steps. Of the way to happiness he found 
the learned and simple equally ignorant; 
but, V as he was yet young, he flattered him- 
self that he had time remaining for more ex* 
periments, and farther inquiries. He com; 
munitated to Imlac his observations and 
Jiis doubts, but was answered by him with 
new doubts, and remarks that gave him no 
comfort. He therefore discoursed more 
frequently and freely with his sister, who 
had-yet the same hope with himself, and 
always assisted him to give some reason 
why, though he had been hitherto frustrat- 
ed, he might succeed at last. 

" We have hitherto, said she, known 
but little of the world : we have never yet 
been either great or mean. In our own 
country, though we had royalty, we had 
no power^ and in this we have not yet seen 
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the private recesses of domestic peace. — 
flmlac favors not oui search, lest we should 
in time find him mistaken. We will divide 
the task between us: you shall try what is 
to be found inihe splendor of courts, and 
I will range the shades of humbler life. — 
Perhaps command and authority may be 
the supreme biasings, as they afibrd most 
opportunities of doing good r or, perhaps, 
what this world can give may be found in 
the modest habitations of middle fortune ; 
too low for great designs, and too high for 
penury and distress.** 



CHAP. XXIV. 

THE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESa OF HIGH 

STATIONS. 

RASSELAS applauded the design, and 
appeared next day with a splendid retinue 
at the court of the Bassa. He was soon 
distinguished for his magnificence, and ad- 
mitted, as a prince whose curiosity had 
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. btought him from distant countries, to kn 
intimacy with. the great officers, and fre- 
quent conversation with the Bassa himself. 
He was at first inclined to believei that 
the man must be pleased with his own con- 
dition, whom all approached with rever- 
ence, and heard with obedience, and who 
had the power to extend his ediSls to a 
whole kingdom. " There can be no plea- 
sure, said he, equal to that of feeling at 
once the joy of thousands all made happy 
by wise administration. Yet, since, by 
the law of subordination, this sublime de* 
light can be in one nation but the lot of one, 
it is surely reasonable to think, that there 
is some satisfaflion more pojplular and ac- 
cessible, and that millions can hardly be 
subje6led to the will of a single man, only 
to fill his particular breast with mcomnni- 
nicable content.'* 

These thoughts were often in his mind, 
and he found no solution of the diffitsulty. 
But as presents and civilities gained him 
more fan^uliarity, he found that alniost evety 

. man who stood high in emplbyraent hated ^ 
all the rest, and was hated by them, ancj 
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that their lives were a continual succession 
of plots and detections, stratagems aitd es- 
capes, £a£lion and treachery. Many of 
those who surrounded the Bassa, were sent 
only to watch and report his conduct ; every 
tongue was muttering censure, and every 
eye was searching for a faults 

At last the letters of revocation arrived ; 
the Bassa was carried in chains to Constan- 
tinople, ^nd hb name was mentioned no 
more. 

**^What are we now to think of the pre- 
rogatives of power, said Rasselas, to his 
sister ; is it without any efficacy to good ? 
or, is the subordinate degree only danger- 
ous, and the supreme safe and glorious? 
Is the Sultan the only happy man in his do- 
minions ; or is the Sultan himself subje£i 
to the torments of suspicion, and the dread 
of enemies?" 

In a short time the second Bassa was de- 
posed. The Sultan, that had advanced 
him, was murdered by the. Janissaries, and 
his successor had other views and different 
favorites. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

THX PRINCESS PURSUES HER INQUIRY ^VITH MORS 
DILIOENC]^ THAN SUCCESS. 

THE princess m the meantime, insinu- 
ated herself into many families ; for there 
are few doors, through which liberality, 
joined with good humour, cannot find its . 
way. The daughters of many houses were 
airy and cheerftil, but Nekayah had been 
too long accustomed to the conversation of.' 
Imlac and her brother to be much pleased 
with childish levity and prattle which had 
no meanings She found their thoughts 
narrow, their wishes tew, and their meri- 
ment often artificial. Their pleasures, poor 
as they were, couid not be preserved pure, 
but were embittered by petty competitions 
and worthless emulation. They were al- 
ways jealous of the beauty of each other; 
of a quality to which solicitude can add no- 
thing, and from which detra£li<>n can take 
'nothing away. Many were in love with 
trifles like themselves, and many fancied that 
they were iil love when in truth they were 
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only idle. Their afFedlion was not fixed on 
sense or virtue, and therefore seldom ended 
but in vexatidii. Their grief, however, 
like their joy, was transient : every thing 
floated in their tnind uticonn^ed with the 
past or future, so that one desire easily 
gave way to another, as ^ second stone 
cast into the water effaces and confounds 
the circles of the first. 

With these girls she played as with inof- 
fensive aninials, and found them proud of 
her countenarici^, and weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more 
deeply, and her afiability easily persuaded 
the hearts that were swelling with sorrow 
to discharge their secrets in her ear : and 
those whom hope flattered, or prosperity 
delighted, often courted her to partake 
their pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly 
met in the evening in a private summer- 
house on the bank of the Nile, and related 
Ho each other the occurrences of the day. 
As they were sitting together, the princer^ 
cast her eyes upon the river that flowed 
J)efore her. " Answ^er, , saiU abe^ gnsat 
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father of waters, thou that roUest thy floods 
through eighty nations, to the invocations 
of the daughter ofthy native ling. Tell 
me if thou waterest, through all thy course^ 
a single habitation from which thou dost 
not hear the murmurs of complaint ?^' 

^* You are then, said Rasselas, not more 
successful in private houses than I have 
been in courts.^' ** I have, since the last 
partition of our provinces, said the princess, 
enabled myself to enter familiarly into 
many families, where there was the fairest 
show of prosperity and peace, and know 
not one house that is not haunted by some 
fury tliat destroys their quiet. 

. ^^ I did not seek ease among the poor^ 
because I concluded that there it could not 
be found. But I saw many poor, whom, 
I had supposed to live in affluence. Pover- 
ty has, in large citiesi, very different appear- 
ances : It is oftfcn concealed in splendour, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care 
of a very great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the rest : they sup- 
port themselves by temporary expedients, 
and every day is lost in contriving for the 
morrow. 
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** This, however, was an evil, which, 
though frequent, t saw with less pain, 
because 1 could relieve it. Yet sonie have 
refused my bounties; more oflfended with 
my quickness to dete6l their wants, than 
pleased with my readiness to succor them : 
and others*, whose exigencies compelled 
them to admit iny kindness, have never 
been able to forgive their benefa^ress. 
Many, how-^yer, have been sincerely grate- 
ful, without the ostentation of gratitude^ 
or the hope of other favors/' 



CttAP. XXVL 

- T»% f RINCCSn COrjirTIlTUBB Hen K£lf ARKrs UP6H 

PRIVATE LtrE. 

'NEKAYAH perceiving her brother^B 
attetitlon fixed, proceeded in her narra- 
tive. 

** In familieis where there is or is not 
poverty, there is commonly discord : if a 
kingdbm be, as Itnlsic tdls us, a great 
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family, a family likewise is a little kingdom, 
torn with fadVions, and exposed to revolu- 
tions. An unpractised observer expefts 
the love of parents and children to be con- 
stant and equal ; but this kindness seldom 
continues beyond the years of infancy : in 
a shprt time the children become rivals to 
their parents. Benefits are allayed by 
reproaches, and gratitude debased by envy. 

** Parents and children seldom a£l in 
concert; each child endeavors to appro- 
priate the esteem or fondness of the parents,- 
and the parents, with yet less temptation, 
betray each other to their children ; thus 
some place their confidence in the father, 
and some in the mother, and, by degrees, 
the house is filled with artifices and feuds. 

** The opinions of children and parents, 
of the young and the old, are naturally 
opposite, by the contrary efibdls of hope 
and despondence, ofexpeftation and expe- 
rience, without crime or folly on either 
side. The colors of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in 
spring and winter. And how can children 
credit the assertions of parents, which their 
own eyes show them to be false i 
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** Few. parents a6l in such a manner as 
much to enforce their maxims by the credit 
of their lives. The old man trusts wholly 
to slow contrivance and gradual progres- 
sion : the youth expefts to force his way 
by genius, vigor, and precipitance. The 
old man pays regard to riches, and the 
youth reverences virtue. The old man 
deifies prudence : the youth commies him- 
self to magnanimity and chance. The 
young man who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore a6ls with 
openness and candor : but his father, hav- 
ing suflfered the injuries of fraud, is impel- 
led to suspefl, and too often allured to 
praflice it. Age looks with anger on the 
temerity of youth, and youth with <:Qn. 
tempt on the scrupulosity of age. Thu3 
parents and children, for the greatest part, 
live on to love less and less : and if those 
whom nature has thus closely united arc 
the torments of each other, where shall we 
look for tenderness and consolation ?" 

" Surely, said the jM-ince, you must have 
been unfortunate in your choice of ac- 
quaintance : I 4m unwilling to beli^vij. 
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that the most tender of all relations is thus 
impeded in its efFedls by natural necessity." 

** Domestic discord, answered she, is not 
inevitably and fatally necessary ; but yet 
it is not easily avoided. Wc seldom see 
that a whole family is virtuous : the good 
and evil cannot well agree ; and the evil 
can yet less agree with one another : even 
the virtuous fall sometimes to variance,- 
when their virtues arc of different kinds^ 
and tending to extremes. In general, 
those parents have most reverence whp 
most deserve it : for he that lives well can- 
not be despised. 

** Many other evils infest private life. 
Some are the slaves of servants whom they 
have trusted with their affairs. Some arc 
kept in continual anxiety to the caprice of 
rich relations, whom they cannot please, 
and dare not offend. Some husbands are 
imperious, and some wives perverse : and, 
as it is always more easy to do evil than 
good, though the wisdom or virtue of one 
can very rarely make many happy, the 
folly or vice of one may often make many 
miserable/^ 

J- 
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** If such be the general effeS of marri- 
age, said the prince, I shall, for the future, 
think it dangerous to connect my interest 
with that of another^ lest I should be un- 
happy by my partner*s feult. 

*'I have met, said the princess, witli 
many who Hvestn^e for that rieason ; but 
I never £Dund that their prudence ought to 
raise envy. They dream away their time 
without friendship, without fondness, and 
are driven to rid themselves of the day, for 
which they have no use, by childish amuse- 
ments, or vicious delights. They a£l as 
beings under the constant sense of some 
kAQwn inferiority, that fills their minds 
with rancor, and their tongues with cen- 
sure. They are peevish at home, and ma- 
levolent abroad ; and, as the outlaws of 
human nature, make it their business and 
their pleasure to disturb that society which 
debars them fr©m its privileges. To live 
without feeling or exciting sympathy, to 
be fortunate willioiit- adding to the felicity 
of otlicrs, or aiflided without tasting the 
baliuofpity, is a state more gloomy than 
Roliiude ; it is not retreut, but exclusioa 
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from mankind. Marriage has many pains, 
but celibacy has no pleasures." 

'* What then is to be done ? said Rassc 
las; the more we inquire, the less we can 
resolve. Surely he is most likely to please 
himself that ha» no other inclinaiion to re- 
gard/* 



CHAP. XXVII. 

DISQUISITION UPON GSEATl^ESS. 

THE conversation had a short jiaose. 
The prince, having considered his sister's 
observations, told her, that she had sur« 
veyed life with prejudice, and supposed 
niisery where she did not find it. ** Your 
narrative, says he, throws yet a darker 
gloom upon the prospers of futurity : the 
prediflions of Imlac were but faint sketches 
of the evils painted by Nekayah. I hav^ 
been lately convinced that quiet is not the 
daughter of grandeur, or of power : that 
her presence is not to be bought by wealth, 
nor enforced by conqiest. It is evident, 
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that as any man a£ls in a wider compass, 
be must be more exposed to opposition 
from enmity, or miscarriage from chance ; 
whoever has many to please or to gorerir, 
must use the ministry of many agents, 
some of whom will be wicked, and some 
ignorant ; by some he will be misled, and $ 
by others betrayed. If he gratifies one he 
will offend another : those that are not 
favored w^ill think themselves injured ; and 
since favors' can be conferred but upon few, 
the greater number will be always discon- 
tented.'' 

*^ The discontent, said the princess, 
which is thus unreasonable, I hope that I 
shall always have spirit to despise, and you 
power to repress/* 

** Discontent, answered Rasselas, will 
not always be without reason under the 
most just and vigilant administration of 
public affairs. None, however attentive, 
can. always discover that merit which indi- 
gence or faction may happen to obscure ; 
and none, however powerful, can always 
reward it. Yet he that sees inferior desert 
advanced above him, will naturally impute 
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that preference to partiality or caprice ; 
and, indeed, it can scarcely be hoped that 
any man, however mugnaniinous by nature, 
or ex*ilted by condition-, will be able lo 
persist for ever m the fixed and inexorable 
justicerof distribution : h& will sometimes 
. indulge his own affeftionsv and sometimes 
those of his favorites ; he will permit some 
to please him who can never serve liira ; he 
will discover in those whom he loves, qua- 
lities which in reality they do not possess; 
and to those from whom he receives plea-^- 
sure, he will in his turn endeavor to give 
it. Thus will recommendations sometimes 
prevail which were purchased by money, 
or by the more destru^^^ive bribery of flat- 
tery and servility. 

** He that has much to do will do some- 
thing wrong, and of that wrong must suf,- 
fer the conseqitenccs ; and, if it were pos- 
sible that he should always a6l rightly, yet 
when such numbers are to judge of his 
conduft, the bad will censure and obstruft 
him by malevolence, and the good soriie- 
timeS: by mistake. 

La 
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'* The highest stations cannot therefore 
hope to be the abodes of happiness, which 
I would willingly believe to have fled from 
thrones and palaces to seats of humble pri- 
vacy and placid obscurity. For what can 
hinder the satisfaftion, or intercept the ex- 
pedlations of him whose abilities are ade- 
quate to his employ men ts, who sees with 
his own eyes the Avhole circuit of his influ- 
ence, who chooses by his own knowledge 
all whom he trusts, and whom none are 
tempted to deceive by hope or fear ? Sure- 
ly he has nothing to do but to love and to be 
loved, to be virtuous and to be happy.'* 

** Whether perfcfl happiness would be 
procured by perfe6l goodness, said Nekay- 
ah, this world will never afford an oppor- 
tunity of deciding. But this, at lea$t, may 
be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible 
virtue. All natural, and almost all politi- 
cal evils are incident Tilike to the bad and 
good ; they are confounded in the misery 
of a famine, and not much distinguished 
in the fury of a fadlion ; they sink together 
in a tempest, and jare-driven together from 
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their country by invaders. All that virtue 
can afford is quietness of conscience, a 
steady prgsped^ of a happier state ; this 
may enable us to endure calamity with pa- 
tience ; but remember that patience must 
suppose pain." 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

HASSELAS AND N^KATAII CONTINUE TIIEIH CONTER- 

SA'nON. 

^^ DEAR princess, said Rasselas, you 
fall into the common errors of exaggeratory 
declamation, by producing, in a familiar 
disquisition, examples of national calami- 
ties, and scenes of extensive misery, which 
are found in books rather than in the world, 
and which, as they are horrid, are ordained 
to be rare. Let us not imagine evils which 
we do not feel, nor Jnjure life by misrepre- 
sentations. I cannot bear that querulous 
eloquence which threatens every city with 
a siege like that of Jerusalem, that makes 
famine attend on every flight of locustB> 
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and suspends pestikfice on the wing of 
every blast that tssiies finom the sooth. 

•' On necessarr and ineritable erih, 
^hich overwhelm kkigdoms at once» aH 
disputation is vain : when they happen thej 
must be endured. But it is evident, that 
these bursts of universal distress are more 
dreaded than felt, thousands and ten thou- 
sands flourish in } outh, and wither in age,, 
without the knowledge of any other than 
domestic evils^ and share the same plea-^ 
sures and vexations, whether their kings 
are mild or cruel, whether the armies of 
their country pursue their enemies, or re- 
treat before them. While courts are dis- 
turbed with intestine competitions, and 
ambassadors are negociating in foreigtv 
countries, the &mith still plies his anvil, and 
the husbandman drives his plow forward ; 
the necessaries of life are reqiiired and ob- 
tained ; and the successive business of the 
^^asdns contittue^ to make its wonted revo- 
lutions. 

•* Let us c^ase to consider what perhaps 
^fttay never hiappen, and What; when it shall 

pftti, tviU laugh (Bit human speculatioa^ 
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We will not endeavor to modify the mo- 
tions of the elements^ or to fix the destiny 
of kingdoms. It is our business to consi- 
der what beings like us may perform ; each 
laboring for his own happiness, by promote 
ing within his circle, however narrow, the 
happiness of others. 

** Marriage is evidently the dictate of na- 
ture ; men and women are made to be com- 
panions of each other, and therefore I can- 
not be persuaded but that marriage is one 
of the means of happiness." 

^' I know not, said the princess, whether 
marriage be more tlian one of the innumera- 
ble modes of human misery. When I see 
and reckon the various . forms of connubial 
infelicity, the unexpe£led causes of lasting 
discord, the diversities of temper, the op- 
positions of opinion, the rude collisions of 
contrary desire where both arc urged by 
violent impulses, the obstinate contests of 
disagreeable virtues, where both are sup- 
ported by consciousness of good intention, 
I am sometimes disposed to think with the 
severer casuists of most nations, that marri- 
age is rather permitted than approved, and 
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Aat none, but by the mstigation of a pas- 
sioft too mitcfa indulged^ entangle them>. 
selres with mdissohtble compaffa/' 

" Yod seem to foi^et, replied HasseBas> 
that you have, even now, represented celi- 
bacy as less happy than marriage. Bdih 
conditions may be bad, but they cannot 
both be worst. Thus^ it happens when 
wrong opinions are entertained, Aett they 
mutually destroy each other, and leare tfe 
mind open to truth.** 

*' I did not expeft, answered Are pri»- 
eess, to hear that imputed to fiilsehood 
which is the consequence dhly of frailty. 
To the mind, as to the eye, it is diftcult to 
compare with exadness objcfts rast in 
their extent, and rarious in their partd. 
Where we see or conceive the whole at 
once, we readily note the discriminations, 
and decide the pfcferencc : but of two sys- 
tems, of which neither can be surveyed 
by any human being in its full compass of 
magnitude and multiplicity of complication, 
where is the wonder, that judging of the 
whole by parts, I am alternately affefted 
by one and the other as either presses on 
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my memory or fancy ? We differ from our- 
selves just as we differ from each other, 
'when we see only part.of the question, as 
in the multifarious relations of politics and 
morality ; but when we perceive the whole 
Ht once, as in numerioal computations, all 
agree in on€Judgsiient,and none ever varies 
his opinion." ^ 

^^ Let usnot.add, said the prince, to the 
oyther evils of life, the bitterness of cootro- 
Vicrsy, nor endeavor to vie with each other 
in isubtilties ofargument. >We are employ- 
ed: in :a search, of which both are equally 
to enjoy the success, or suffer by the mis- 
carriage. It is therefore fit that we assist 
each other. You suf ely conclude too has- 
tily from the infelicity of marriage against 
its institution : will not the misery of life 
prove equally that life cannot be the gift 
of heaven ? The world must be peopled by 
marriage, or peopled without it.^' 

** How the world is to be peopled, re- 
turned Nekayah, is not my care, and needs 
not be yours. I see no danger that the 
present generation should omit to leave 
successors behind them ; we are not now 
inquiring for the world, but for ourselves^'* 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

THE DEBATE ON MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

^rTHE good of the whole, says Rasselas, 
is the same with the good of all its parts. 
If marriage be best for mankind, it must 
be evidently best for individuals, or a per- 
manent and necessary duty must be the 
cause of evil, and some must be inevitable 
saciificedto the convenience of others. In 
the estimate which you have made of the 
two states, it appears that the incommodi' 
ties of a single life are, in a great measure, 
necessary and certain, but those of the 
conjugal state accidental and avoidable. 

*' I cannot forbear to flatter myself, that 
prudence and benevolence will make marri- 
age happy. The general folly of mankind 
is the cause of general complaint. What 
can be'expeSed but disappointment and 
repentence from a choice made in the imma- 
turity of youth, in the ardor of desire, 
without judgment, without foresight, with- 
aut inquiry after conformity of opinion^ 
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similarity of manners, re6\ilude of judg- 
ment, or purity of sentiment. 

" Such is the common process of marri- 
agfe. A youth or maiden meeting by 
chance, or brougiit together by artifice,' 
exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, 
go home, and dream of one another. Hav- 
ing little to divert attention, or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when 
they are apart, and therefore condudc tliat 
they shall be happy together. They marry 
and discover \vliat nothing but voluntary 
blindness before had cohccaled ; they wear- 
out life in altercations, arid charge nature 
with cruelty. 

** From those early marriages proceeds 
likewise the rivalry of parents and chil- 
dren : the son is eager to enjoy the world 
before the father is willing to foirsake it, 
and there is hardly room at once for two 
genieratlorts. The daughter begins to bloohii ' 

-. before the mother carl be content to fade, 
and neidier can foibeair to wish for the 

; absence of the other. 

** SUJrely all these evils tiitty be avoided 

' by that deUberatidu arid delay which pru- ' 

• M' 
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dcace prescribes to irrevocable choice. 
la the variety and jollity of youthful plea- 
sures life may be well enough supported 
without the help of a partner. Longer time 
\YiU increase exjierience, and wider views 
will allow better opportunities for inquiry 
and sekc^ion ; one advantage at least, will 
be certain ; the parents will be visibly older 
than their children/* 

^'^"What reason cannot coUefl:, said Ne- 
kayaht and what experiment has not fti 
taught, can be known only from the report 
of others. I have been told that late mar- 
riages are not eminently happy. This is 
a question too important to be neglected, 
and I have often proposed it to those, 
whose accuracy of remark, and compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge, made their suf- 
fragcs worthy of regard. They have gene- 
rally determined that it is dangerous for a 
man and woman to suspend their fate upon 
each other at a time when opinions are 
fixed, and habits are established ; when 
friendships have been contrafled on both 
sides, when life has been planned into 
method, and the mind has long enjoyed 
the contemplation of its own prospedls. 
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** It is scarcely possible t^at two travel- 
ijnf; through the world under the conduft 
of chance, should have been both direfted 
to the same path, and it will not often 
happen that cither will quit the tra6t which 
custom has made pleasing. When the J 
desultory levity of youth has settled into 
regularity, it is soon succeeded by pride, 
ashamed to yield, or obstinacy delighting 
to contend. And even though mutual 
esteem produces mutual desire to please, 
time itself, as it modifies unchangeably the 
external mien, determines likewise the 
diredlion of the passions, and gives an in- 
flexible rigidity to the manners. Long^ 
customs are not easily broken : he that 
attempts to change the course of his own 
life, very often labors in vain ; and how 
shall we do that for others, which we are 
seldom able to do for ourselves ?'* 

** But surely, interposed the prince, you 
suppose the chief motive of choice forgot- 
ten or neglefled. Whenever I shall seek 

m 

a wife, it shall be my first question, whe- 
ther she be willing to^be led by reason ?*^ 
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" Thus it is, said Nekayah, that philo- 
sophers are deceived* There are a thou- 
sand familiar disputes which reason never 
can decide ; questions that elude investiga* 
tion, and make logic ridiculous; case9^ 
M^here something must be done, and where 
little can be said. Consider the state o£- 
mankind, and inquire how few can be sup- 
posed to a£l upon any occasigns, whetbep 
smaller great, with all the reasons of aftion 
present to their minds. Wretph^d wouW 
be the pair above all names of wretched- 
ness, who should be doomed to adj|.ust by 
reason, every morning, all the minute d/?- 
tail of a domestic day. 

*' Those who marry at an advanced agie, 
will probably escape the encroachments of 
their children ; but in diminution of this 
advantage, they ^v^ll be likely to leave them, 
ignorant and helpless, to a guardian's mer- 
cy : or, if that should not happen, they 
must at least go out of the world before they 
see those; whom they love best, either wisc^ 
or great. 

*' From their children, if they have les$ 
to fear, they have less also to hope ; and 
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they lose, without equivalent, the joys of 
early love, and the. convenience of uniting 
with manners pliant, and minds susccpti- 
ble of new impressions, which might wear 
away theirdissimilitudes by long cohabita- 
tion,, as soft bodies, by continual attrition, 
conform their surfaces to each other. 

** I believe it will be found that those 
who marry late are best pleased with their 
children, and those who marry early with 
their partners.** 

•^ The union of these two affeftions, saicl 
Rasselas, would produce all that could be 
wished. Perhaps there is a time when 
marriage might unite them, a time neither 
too early for the father, nor too late for the 
husband. *'' 

** Every hour, answered the princess^ 
confirms my prejudice in favor of the posi- 
tion so often uttered by the mouth of Imlac, 
*^ That nature sets her gifts on the right 
hand and on the left." Those conditions,, 
which flatter hope and attra6l desire, are so 
constituted, that, as we approach one, wc 
recede from another. There are goods so 

opposed that we cannot seize both, but, by- 
Ma 
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too muQh prudence) may pass between 
them at too great a distance to reach either. 
This is often the fate of long consideration i 
he does nothing who endeavors to do more 
than is allowed to humanity. Flatter not 
yoursejf with contrarieties of plea^sure. Of 
the blessings set before you. make your 
choice aiid be content. No man can t^^te 
the fruits of autumn while he is delighting 
his scent with the flowers of the spring ; 
no man can, at the same time, fill his cup 
from the source and from the raputh of.tb.e 
Nile." 



CHAP. XXX. 

IMLAC ENTERS, AKD, CHANGES THE CONTEJtSATl&N. 

HERE Imlac entered and interrupted 
them. " Imlac, said Rasselas, I have 
been taking from the princess the dismal 
history of private life, and am almost dis* 
couraged from further search." 

** It seems to me, said Imlac, that while 
you are mjiking the choice of life, you ne. 



glc6); to* live. You wander about a single 
city I wbiph^ however i^ge and diver&ifiedi 
can now afford feW: novelties, and forget 
that you are in a country, fanoous- among 
the earliest monarchies for the power and 
wisdom of its inhabitants i .a country where 
the sciences first dawned that illuminate the 
world, and beyond w:luch the arts cannot 
be traced of civil society or domestic life, - 

^ The old Egyptians have left behind 
them monuments of industry and power, 
before which all European magnificence is 
confessed to fade^away. The ruins of their, 
arcliitedlure are the schools of modern 
builders, and irom the wonders, which time 
has spared we n\ay conjeflujre, though un- 
certainly,, what it has destroyed.'*^ 

*VMy curiosity, said Rasselas, does not 
very strongly lead me to survey piles of 
stoiie, Qr mounds of earth ; my business is 
with man. I canie hither not to measure 
fragments of temples, or^tracc; choaked 
siquedu£tS) b;iit to- look upon the various^ 
scenes of the present world.** 

'' The things that are now before us^^ said 
the princess, require^atteci^icinjt and Reserve 
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it. What have 1 to do with th^heroes or 
the monuments of ancient times ? ivitb 
times which never can return, and heroes, 
whose form of life was diflferent from all 
that the present condition of mankind re*- 
quires or allows ?'* 

'** To know any thing, returned the poet, 
we must know its effefts ; to see men we 
must see their works, that we may leant 
what reason has diflated, or passion lias 
incited, and find what are the most power- 
ful motives of aflion. To judge rightly 
of the present, we must oppose it to the 
past; for all judgment is comparative; 
and of the future nothing can be known; ^ 
The truth is, tliat no mind is much employ- 
ed upon the present : recoUeflion and an^ 
ticipation fill up almost all our moments. 
Our passions are joy and grief, love and 
hatred, hope and fear. Of joy and grief 
the past is the objefl, and the future of 
hope and fear ; even love and hatred respedV 
the past, for the cause must have been be- 
fore the effeft. 

" The present state tff things is the con- 
sequence of the former, and it is natural to 
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mquire what were the sources of the good 
that we enjoy, or the eril that we suffer* 
If we afil" only for ourselves, to neglefl the 
study of history is not prudent : if we are 
intrusted with the care of others, it is not 
jiist. Ignorance, ' when it is voluntary, is 
Giiminal ; and he may properly be charged 
with evil who refused to learn how he might 
prevent it« . 

. f' There is no part of history so general- 
Jj useful as that which relates the progress 
of the human mind, the gradnal improve-^ 
ment of reasoa, the^successive advances of 
science, the vicissitudes of learning and 
ignorance, whrch are. the light and darkness, 
of thihkiiiig bicings, the extin£):ion and' x^* 
soscitatioA of arts^ and the revolutions off 
the intclledtual world. If accounts of bat- 
tks aQ4 invasions are peculiarly the busi- 
i^ests of princes, the useful or elegant arts 
are iK)t to be negle£led : those who liave 
kingdpHi3 to govern, have understandings 
to cultivate. 

^^ Example is always more ei&caQious 
than precept. A soldier is formed in war, 
and a painter must copy pidlures. Ia tliss^ 
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eoKrtcmplative life has the advantages*: 
great actions are seldom seen, but the la- 
bouis of art are always at hand for those 
who desire to know what art has been able 
to perform. 

** When the eye or the imagination is 
struck with any uncommon work, the next 
transkion of an a£tive mind is ta the means 
by which it was performed. Here begins 
the true use^ of such contemplation : we 
enlarge our compreliension by new ideas, 
and perhaps recover some art lost to man- 
kind, or learn what is less perfedlly known 
in our own country. At least we compare 
t)ur own with former times, and either 
rejoice at our improvements, or, \vhat is 
the first motion towards good, discover our 
defeas.^' 

" I am willing, said the prince, to see 
all that can deserve my search." * ** And I^ 
said the princess, shall rejoice to learn 
something of the manners of antiquity.'* 

** The most pompous monument of 
Egyptian greatness, and one of the most 
bulky works of manual*^ industry, said 
ImlaCi are the Pyramids; fabrics raised 
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before the time of history, and of which 
the earliest narratives aflford us only uncer- 
tain traditions. Of these the greatest is 
still standing very little injured by time." 
" Let us visit them to-morrow^ said 
Nekayah. I have often heard of the Pyra- 
mids, and shall not rest, till I have seen 
them, within and .without, with my own 
eyes^" 



CHAP. XXXI. 

THET VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 

THE resolution being thus taken, they 
set out the next day. They laid tents upon 
their camels, being resolved to stay among 
the Pyramids till their curiosity was fully 
satisfied. They travelled gently, turned 
aside to every thing remarkable, stopped 
from time to time and conversed with the 
inhabitants, and observed the various ap- 
pearances of towns ruined and inhabited^, 
of wild and cultivated nature. 
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When they came to the great Pyraxnld, 
they were astonished at the extent of the 
base, and the height of the top. Imlac 
explained to them the principles up6n 
i^hich the pyramidical form Was chosen for 
a fabric intended to cb-exterid* its dur atioR 
with that of the world: he fehowed that 
its gradual diminution gave it sUch stabi* 
lity, as defeated all the common attacks 
of the elements, and could scarcely be over- 
thrown by earthquake's themselves, the 
least resistible of natural violence. A con- 
cussion that should shatter the pyramid 
would threaten the dissolution of the con- 
tinent. ■ 

They measured all its dimensions, ahd 
pitched iheir tents at its foot. Next day, 
they prepared to enter its interior apart* 
ments, and having hired the common 
guides climbed up to the first passage, 
when the favorite of the princess, looking 
into the cavity, stepped back and trembled. 
** Pekuab, said the princess, of what, art 
thou afraid ?" ** Of the narrow entrance, 
answered the Jady, and of the dreadful 
^loom. I dare not enter a place which 
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must surely be inhabited by unquiet souls. 
The original possessors of these dreadful 
vaults will start up before us, and perhaps 
shut us in forever." She spoke, and threw 
her arms round the neck of her mistress. 

** If all your fear be of apparitions, said 
the prince, I will promise you safety : 
there is no danger from the dead ; he that 
is once buried will be seen no more." 

** That the dead are seen no more, said 
Imlac, I will not undertake to maintain 
against the concurrent and unvaried testi- 
mony of all ages and of all nations. There 
is no people rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and 
believed. This opinion, which perhaps 
prevails as far as human nature is diffused, 
could become universal only by its truth : 
those, that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a talc which 
nothing but experience can. make credible. 
That it is doubted by single cavillers, can 
very little weaken the general evidence; 
and some who deny it with their tongues 
confess it by their fears. 
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** Yet I do not mean to add new terrors 
to those which have already seized upon 
Pekuah. There can be no reason why 
spe£tres should haunt the pyramid more 
than other places, or why they should 
have power or will to hurt innocence and 
purity. Our entrance is no violation of 
their privileges ; we can take nothing from 
them, how then can we offend them ?*' 

** My dear Pekuah, said the princess, 
I will always go before you, and Imlac 
shall follow you. Remember that you arc 
the companion of the princess of Abissinia." 

** If the princess is pleased that her ser- 
vant should die, returned the lady, let her 
command some death less dreadful than en- 
closure in this horrid cavern. You know 
I dare not disobey you : I must go if you 
command me ; but if I once enter I never 
shall come back." 

The princess saw that her fear was too 
strong for expostulation or reproof, and 
embracing her, told her that she should 
stay in the tent till their return. Pekuah 
was yet not satisfied, but entreated the 
princess not to pursue so dreadful a pur- 
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pose as that of entering the recesses of the 
pyramid. ** Though I cannot teach cou- 
rage, said Nekayah, I must not learn cow- 
ardice ; nor leave at last undone what I 
came hither only to do." 



CHAP. XXXII. 

THEY ENTSR THE PTRAMID. 

PEKUAH descended to the tents, and 
the rest entered the pyramid : they passed 
through the galleries, surveyed the vaults 
of marble, and examined the chest in which 
the body of the founder is supposed to have 
been rcposited. They then sat down in 
one of the most spacious chambers to rest 
awhile before they at*"empted to retufh. 

** We have now, said Imlac, gratified 
our minds with an exa6t view of the great- 
est work of man, except the wall of China. 

*' Of the wall it is very easy to assign 
the motive. It secured a wealthy andtim- 
orous nation from the incursions of Barba- 
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rians, whose unskilfulness in arts made it 
easier for them to supply their wants by 
rapine thaa by industry, and who from 
time to time poured in upon the habitations 
of peaceful commerce, as vultures descend 
upon domestic fowl. Their celerity and 
fierceness made the wall necessary, and 
their ignorance made it efficacious. 

*' But for the pyramid no reason has ever 
been given adequate to the cost and labor 
of the work. The narrowness of the cham- 
bers proves that it could afford no retreat 
from enemies, and treasures might have 
been reposited at far less expense with 
equal security. It seems to have been 
ere6led only in compliance with that hun- 
ger of imagination w bich preys incessant- 
ly upon life, and must be always appeased 
by some employment. Those who have 
already all that they can enjoy, must en- 
large their desires. He that has built for 
use, till use is supplied, must begin to 
build for vanity, and extend his plan to the 
utmost power of human performance, that 
he may not be soon reduced to form another 
wish. 
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*' I consider this mighty structure as a 
monument of the insufficiency of human 
enjoyments. A king whose power is un- 
limited, and whose treasures surmount all 
real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the ercflion of a pyramid, the 
satiety of dominion and tastelessness of 
pleasures, and to amuse the tediousncss 
of declining life, by seeing thousands labor- 
ing without end, and one stone for no pur- 
pose laid upon another. Whoever thou 
art, that, not content with a moderate con- 
dition, imaginest happiness in royal mag- 
nificence, and dreamest that command or 
riches can feed the appetite of novelty with 
perpetual gratifications, survey the pyra- 
mids, and confess thy folly !" 



N8 
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CHAP, xxxiri. 

THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED 

MISFORTUNE. 

THEY rose up, and returned through 
the cavity at which they had entered, and 
the princess prepared for her favorite a 
long narrative of dark labyrinths, and costly 
rooms, and of the different impressions 
which the varieties of the way had made 
upon her. But when they came to their 
train, they , found every one silent and 
dejefled : the men discovered shame and 
fear in their countenances, and the women 
were weeping in the tents. 

" What had happened they did not try 
to conjcfture, but immediately inquired. 
*' You had scarcely entered into the pyra- 
mid, said one of the attendants, when a 
troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we were 
too few to resist them, and too slow to 
escape. They were about to search the 
tents, set us on our camels, and drive us 
along before them, when the approach of 
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some Turkish horsemen put them to flight ; 
but they seized the lady Pekuah with her 
two maids, and carried them away : the 
Turks are now pursuing them by our in* 
stigation, but I fear they will not be able 
to overtake them/' 

The princess was overpowered with sur- 
prise and grief. Rasselas, in the first heat 
of his resentment, ordered his servants to 
follow him, and prepared to pursue the 
robbers with his sabre in his hand. '* Sir, 
said Imlac, what can you hope from vio-' 
lence or valor ? The Arabs are mounted 
on horses trained to battle and retreat ; we 
have only beasts of burden. By leaving 
our present station we may lose the prin- 
cess, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah.'* 

In a short time the Turks returned, hav- 
ing not been able to reach the enemy. 
The princess burst out into new lamenta- 
tions, and Rasselas could scarcely forbear 
to reproach them with cowardice ; but Imlac 
was of opinion that the escape of the Arabs* 
was no addition to their misfortune, for 
l>crhaps they would have killed their cap* 
tives rather than have resigned thexxu 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

THBT RETURlf TO CAIRO WITJHOUT PEKUAH^ 

THERE was nothing to be hoped from 
longer stay. They leturned to Cairo re- 
penting of their curiosity, censuring the 
negligence of the government, lanoienting: 
theitr own rjuslmess, which had neglefled 
to procure a guard, imagining many expe- 
dients by which the loss of Pekuah might 
have been prevented, and resolving to do 
something for her recovery, though non^ 
could find any thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where 
her women attempted to comfort her, by 
telling her that all had their troubles^ and 
that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much happi. 
ness in the world for a long time, and' 
might leasonably expedl a change of for- 
tune. They hoped that some good would 
befal her wheresoever she was, and that 
their mistress would find another friend 
viho might supply her place. The princess 
miade them bo answer, ^qd they continued 
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the form of condolence, not much grieved 
in their hearts that the favorite was lost.. 

Next day the prince presented to the 
Bassa a memorial of the wrong which he 
had suffered, and a petition for redress. — 
The Bassa threatened to punish the robbers, 
but did not attempt to catch them, nor in- 
deed could any account or description be 
given by vi^hich he miglit dircfk the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would be 
done by authority. Governors, being ac- 
customed to hear of more crimes than they 
can punish, and more wrongs than they 
can redress, set themselves at ease by in- 
discriminate neghgence, and presently for* 
get the request when they lose sight of the 
petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavored to gain some in- 
telligence by private agents. He found 
many who pretended to an exaft know- 
ledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and 
to regular correspondence with their chiefs, 
and who readily undertook the recovery of 
Pekuah. Of these, some were furnished 
with money for their journey, and came 
back no more; some were liberally paid 
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for accounts which a few days discovered 
to be false. But the prmcess would not 
suffer any means, however infiprobable, to 
be left untried. While she was doing 
something she kept her hope alive. As 
one expedient failed, another was suggest- 
ed; when one messenger returned unsuc* 
cessfuU another was dispatched to a differ* 
ent quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pe- 
kuah nothing had been heard; the hopes 
which they had endeavoried to raise in each 
other grew more languid, and the princess, 
when she saw nothing more to be tried, 
sunk down inconsolable in hopeless dejec- 
tion. A thousand times she reproached 
herself with the easy compliance by which 
she permitted her favorite to stay behind 
her. ** Had not my fondness, said she, 
lessened my authority, Pekuah had not 
dared to talk of her terrors. She ought 
to have feared me more than spe6lres. A 
severe look would have overpowered her ; 
ji peremptory command would have com- 
pelled obedience. Why did foolish indul- 
gence prevail upon me ? Why did 1 not 
speak, and refuse to hear ?** 
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*' Great princess, said Imlac, do not re- 
proach yourself for your virtue, or consi- 
der tliat as blameable by which evil has 
accidentally been caused. Yotir tender- 
ness for the timidity of Pekuah was gener- 
ous and kind. When we a6l according to 
. our duty, we commit tfie event to Him by 
whose laws our aSlions are governed, and 
who will suflfer none to be finally punished 
for obedience. When in prospedl of some 
good, whether natural or moral, we break 
the rules prescribed us, we withdraw from 
the direction of superior wisdom, and take 
all consequences upon ourselves. Man 
cannot so far know the connexion of cau- 
ses and events, as that he may venture to/ 
do wrong in order to do right. When we 
pursue our end by lawful means, we may 
always console our miscarriage by the hope 
of future recompence. When we consult 
only our own policy, and attempt to find a 
nearer way to good,' by overleaping the 
settled boundaries of right and wrong, wc 
cannot be happy even by success, because 
we cannot escape the consciousness of our 
fault: but, if we misc^^ry , the disappoint- 
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ment is irremediably embittered. How 
comfortless is the sorrow of him who feels 
^t once the pangs of guilt, and the vexation 
of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him ? 

* ' Consider, princess, what would have 
been your condition, if the lady Pekuah 
had entreated to accompany you, and being 
compelled to stay in the tents, had been 
carried away ; or how would you have 
borne the thought, if you had forced her 
into the pyramid, and she had died before 
you in agoniejs of terror V^ 

" Had either happened, said Nekayah, I 
could not have endured life till now : 1 
should have heen tortured to madness by 
the remembrance of such cruelty, or must 
liave pined away in abhorrence of mysel£l^ 

*' This at least, said Imlac, is the present 
reward of virtuous conduQ, that no un- 
lucky consequence can oblige us to re- 
pent it. 



"^ 



^ 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF FEKUAK. 

NEK AYAH being thus reconciled to 
herself, found that no evil is insupportable 
but that which is accompanied with con- 
sciousness of wrong. She was, from that 
time, delivered from the violence of tem- 
pestuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pen- 
siveness and gloomy tranquility. She sat 
from morning to evening recollefiting all 
that had been done or said by her Pekuah, 
treasured up with care every trifle on which 
Pekuah had set an accidental value, and 
which might recal to mind any little inci- 
dent or careless conversation. The senti- 
ments of her, whom she now expeiSled to 
see no more, were treasured m her memo- 
ry ^s rules of life, and she deliberated to no 
other end than to conje6\ure on any occa- 
sion what would have been the opinion and 
counsel of Pekuah. 

The women, by whom she was attended, 

knew nothing of her real condition^ and 

O 
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therefore she could not talk to them Lut 
with caution and reserve. She began to 
remit her curiosity, having no great care 
to cplledt notions which she had no conve- 
nience of uttering. Rasselas endeavored 
first to comfort, and afterwards to divert 
her; he hired musicians, to whom she 
seemed to listen, but did not hear them, 

• • • » ■ * 

and procured masters to instiufl her in va- 

vfcli* t-. «... 

rious arts, whose leftures, when they vi- 
sited her a^ain, were again t;o be repealled. 
She had lost her taste of pleasure, and her 
ambition of excellence ; and her m^pd, 

. . * ' ' ■ • ■ * 

though forced into short excursions, alyyayn 
recurred to the image of her frieqd, 

Imlac was every morning earnestly en- 
joined to renew his inquiries, and was 
asked every night whetl>cr he had yet heard 
of Pekuah, till not being able to return the 
princess the answ er that she desired, he 
was less and less willing to come into her 
presence. She observed his backwardness, 
and commanded him to attend her. " You 
are not, said she, to confound impatience 
with resentment, or to suppose tliat I charge 
you with negligence, because I repine at 
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ydur uhsuccessfiilness. I do not much 
ivbnder at your absence ; I know that the 
tihhappjr are nfever pleasing, and that all 
naturally avoid the contagion of misery. 
To hear corhplaihts is wearisome alike to 
tfiie wretched and the happy ; for who 
iVould cloud, by adventitious grief, the short 
gleam of gaiety which life allovvs us ? of 
Tvho, that is struggling lindtfr his own 
ivils, wilt add to theiii the miseries of ahdi 
ther ? 

" The time is at hand, wlicn none shall 
be disturbed any longer bjr the sighs of 
Nekayah : my search after happiness is 
now* at ah end; I ani resdvetf to retire 
from the world with all its flatteries and de- 
ceits, and will hide mysielfin solitude withi 
out any other care than to compose my 
thoughts, and regulate niy hours by a con- 
stant siidcessioii of innocent occupations; 
till, with a mind purified from all earthly- 
desires, I shall enter into that state, to 
which all are hastening, and in which I 
hope again to enjoy the fi iendship of Pc- 
kuah.'*. 
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^^ Do not entangle your mind, said Imlae, 
by irrevocable determinations^ nor increase 
the burthen of life by a voluntary accumu- 
lation of misery : the weariness of retire- 
ment will continue or increase when the 
loss of Pekuah is forgotten. That you 
have been deprived of one pleasure, is no 
very good reason for rejedlion of the rest." 

** Since Pekuah was taken from me, said 
the princess, I have no pleasure to rejedl 
or to retain. She that has no one to love 
or trust has little to hope. She wants the 
radical principle of happiness. We may, 
perhaps, allow that what satisfa6lion this 
world can aflford, must arise from the con- 
jun6lion of wealth, knowledge, and good- 
ness : wealth is nothing but as it is bes- 
towed, and knowledge nothing but as it 
is communicated : they must therefore be 
imparted to others, and to whom could I 
now delight to impart therii ? Goodness 
affords the only comfort which can be enjoy- 
ed without a partner, and goodness may 
be praflised in retirement." 

** How far solitude may admit good- 
ness, or advance it, I shall not, replied 
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I'mlaCi ciis^ifte at present. Remember the 

confession of the pious liermit. You will 

wish to return into the world, when the 

image of your companion has left your 

thoughts.'* ** That time^ said Nckayah, 

will never come. The generous frankness, 

the modest obsequiousness, and the faith* 

ful sfecrecy of my dear Pckuah, will aP.vays 

be more missed, as I shall live longer to 

see vice and folly. '^ 

*' The state of a mind oppressed with a 

sudden calamity, sard Imlac, is like that 

of the fobulous inhabitants of the new crc- 

atkl earth, who, when the first night came 

upon them, supposed that day would never 

return. When the clouds of sorrow gJithcr 

over us, we see nothing beyond them, Jior 

can imagine how they will !)c dispelled : 

yet a new day succeeded to the niglit, and 

sorrow is never long without a dawn of 

ease. But they who restrain themselves 

from receiving comfort, do as the savages 

would have done, had they put out their 

eyes when it was dark. Our niindi^, like 

our bodies, are in cotitinual' flux; som(f- 

thing is hourly lost, and something ac* 

02 
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quired. To lose much at once is incon- 
venient to either ; but while the vital pow- 
ers remain uninjured, nature will find the 
means of reparation. Distance has the 
same cflfeft on the mind as on the eye, and 
while we glide along the stream of time, 
whatever wc leave behind us is alwavs 
lessening, and that which we approach in- 
creasing in magnilude. Do not suffer life 
to stagnate ; it will grow muddy for want 
of motion : commit yourself again to the 
current of the world ; Pekuah will A^anish 
by degrees : you will meet in your way 
some other favorite, or learn to difiuse 
yourself in general conversation. '^ 

** At least, said the prince, do not des* 
pair before all remedies have been tried • 
the inquiry after the unfortunate lady is 
still continued, and shall be carried on with 
yet greater diligence, on condition that 
you will promise to wait a year for the 
event, without any unalterable resolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable de-. 
Pfland, and made the promise to her brother^ 
who had been advised by Imlac to require 
it. Im!ac had, indeed, no great hope of 
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regaining Pckuah ; Wui he supposed, that 
if he could secure ihc imicrval of a } car, 
the princess would be then in no dangt r of 
a cloister. 



CHAP, XXXVI. 

FEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERY.D. THE riOailSt 

OV SOUHOW. 

NEKAYAH, seeing ihat nothing was 
otnitled for ihc recovery of her iavcriic, 
tind having, by her promise, sci Ixr i/.icn- 
tion of retirement at a dist:i« cc, l^eiran 
imperceptibly to return to cunjr.'^.r. care? 
and common pleasures. She rejuki .1 w ,\\\, 
out her own consent at the sui»i>«Tisi.'m of 
her sorrows, and jsometimcs r.-uight herself 
with indignation in the .ift of i.irning av ny 
her mind irom the rcmemhr:.ur(! iV ^.»rr, 
whom yet she resolved never u> iV.rfret . 

She then appointed a certain n/.ur ,{ r.,^ 
day for meditation on the .nrr»'^ '-./I '.t-H 
ness of Pekuah, and for somf • -^-^Vc -.-• • 
constantly at the time fixed ^M 
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with fiW^^S' swblltffii atid bet CotittfeMflfc* 
d&tfded. By degre^ey sh6gr6\^ less sctu- 
ptiliWiSy a*id sufficed' any irtipfottfarit and 
pressing avocation to delay the tribute df 
daily tears. She then yielded to less occa- 
sions ; sometimes forgot what she was 
y^ indeed afraid to remember, and, at last, 

wholly releas6cl Ker^lffrom the duty of 
periodical affli6\ion. 

Her real love of Pekuabwas vet not di- 
ininished. A thousand occurrences brought 
her back to meniory, and a thousand wants, 
which nothing but the confidence of friend* 
ship can supply, made her frequently re» 
gretted. She, therefore, solicited Iralad 
never to desist from inquiry, and to leave 
no airt of irttelligencfe' untried, that, at 
least, she tnight have thecbmfort of know- 
ing that she did n6t suffer by negligence or 
shiggishness; ** Yet what; said she, is to 
be expfe€t^dfr6tt^ our pursuit of happiness 
when'we'find'thfe state of life to b6 such, 
that happiness ir^elf id the cause of misery ? 
Wtiy should We endeavor to attain that, of 
which* ^liiig ^' possessfi&n^ carinbt bfe secarctf ? 
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I shall henceforward fear to j ield my heart 
to excellence, however bright, or to fond-i 
ness, however tender, lest I should lose 
again what I have lost- in Pekuah V^ 



CHAP. XXXVIL 

THS PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF rEKUAli. 

IN seven months, one of the messengers 
who had been sent away upon the day when 
the {)romise was drawn from the princessy 
returned, after many unsuccessful rambles^ 
from the borders of Nubia, with an ac- 
count that Pekuah was in the hands of an 
Arab chief, who possessed a castle or for- 
tress on the extremity of Egypt. The 
Arab, whose revenue was plunder, was 
willing to restore her, with her two atten- 
dants, for t>vo hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subjeft of debate. 
The princess was in extacies when she 
heard that her favorite was alive, and tnight 
90 cheaply be ransomed. iShe coiild not 
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think of delaying For i momeht Pekiiah^s 
hsippiness- or her oivh, btil ctitreated her 
brother to send bhck the niesiseriger with 
the sum requii*ed. Imlac being cbiisulted, 
was not very confident of the veracity of the 
relator, and was still more doubtful of the 
Arab's faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally trusted, detain at once the money 
and the capti^fe^. He thdugHt it dangerous 
to put themselves in the power of the Arab, 
by going into his distridl, and could not 
«Xpe€t thisit the Rover would sro much 
e:^po£»e fiiimsfelf as to coriie into the lowef 
country, where he might besreized by thidf 
ibrce^ of the Bassd. 

It i& difficult to negociate where neither 
will trust. Btft Irtilaxj, after some delibe- 
ration, directed tht messefnger to propose 
thki PekuHhi should be conduSled by teri 
hoi^Senieri to the mdnastery of St. Aiithbriy, 
which rsf' situated in the des«-w 6f Uppi^r- 
Egypt, \<^lieTC' ^6 shbiild be met by the" 
same number, and htt riatoisfoitt ihotrtd be 
paid.' 

That^ rib tiW* might be lost, ni tf^y ex- 
peSed that- the proposd wtouM not be it- 
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fused, they immediately began their jour- 
ney to the monastery ; and, when they ar- 
rived, Imlac went forward with the former 
messenger to the Arab's fortress. Rasse- 
las was desirous to go with them ; but nei- 
thcf Imlac nor his sister would cpijsent. 
The Arab, according to the cusloni of his. 
nation, observed the laws of hospitality 
witl^ great cxaflness to thjose who pijt 
theniselves into his power, and, in a few 
days, brought Pekuah >yith. her maids, by 
easy journies, to. the place aj>pointed^ 
where receiving the stipulated price, he re- 
stored her with great rcspeft to liberty and? 
her friends, and undertoojc to coudijdl. then)L 
back towards Cairo beyond all danger of 
robbery or violence. 

The piinccss and her favorite embpced 
each other ^vith transport too violent to be 
expressed, and went out togedier to pour 
the tears of tenderness in secret, and ex- 
change professions of kindness and grati-. 
tude. After a few hours they returned in- 
to the refe6\ory of the convent, where, in 
the presence of the prior and his brethren, 
the prince required of Pekuah^ t^ie history 
of her adventures. 
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purpose of my incursions is to increase my 
riches, or, more properly, to gather tri- 
bute. The sons of Ishinael are the natu- 
ral and hereditary lords of this part of the 
continent, which is usurped by late inva- 
ders, and low-born tyrants, from whom 
we are compelled to take by the sword 
what is denied to justice. The violence 
of war admits no distinflion ; the lance^ 
that is lifted at guilt and power, will some- 
times fall on innocence and gentleness. '* 

** How little, said I, did I expe£l that 
yesterday it should have fallea upon me !'? 

" Misfortunes, aiiswercd the Arab* 
should always be expcfted. If the eye pf 
hostility could learn reverence or pity, ex- 
cellence like yours had been exempt from 
injury. But the angels of affliction spread 
their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wicked, for the mighty and the mean. Do 
not be disconsolate : I am not one of the 
lawless and cruel roi^s of the desert ; X 
kno\\^ the rules of civil life : I will fix your 
ransom, give a passport to your messen- 
ger, and perform my stipulation with nice 
punctuality.** 
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** You will easily believe that I was pleas- 
ed with his courtesy : and finding that his 
predominant passion was desire of naoney, 
I-began now to think my danger less, for 
I knew that no sum would be thought too 
great for the release of Pckuah. I told 
him that he should have no reason to charge 
me with ingratitude if I was used with kind- 
ness, and that any ransom which could Ipe 
expedlcd for a maid of common rank, 
would be paid ; but that he nuist not per- 
sist to rate me as a princess. He said, 
, he would consider what he should demand, 
and then smiling, bowed and retired. 

'* Soon after the women came about me, 
each contending to be more oflicious than 
the other, and my maids themselves were 
served with revercroe. We travelled on- 
ward by short journies. On the fourth 
day the chief told me, that my ransom 
niuet be two hundretl ounces of uo\'\ ; 
which I not only promised him, but told 
him, that I WQuld add fifty m^rc, if I and 
my maids were honorably tieated. 

" I never knew the power of f?fo!d before. 

From that time I was the leader of the 

P2 
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troop. The inarch, of every day was longer 
or shorter as I commanded, and the tents 
were pitchfed where I chose to rest. We 
now had camels and other conveniences 
for travel, my owja women were always gt 
my side, and I amused myself with observ- 
ing the manners of the vagrant nations, and 
with reviewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which these deserted countries appear 
to have been, in some distant age, lavishly 
embellished. 

* 

*' The chief of the band wa^^^a man far 
from illiterate : he was able to travel by the 
stars or the compass, and had marked, in 
his erratic expeditions, such places as are 
most worthy the notice of a passenger. 
He observed to me,- that buildings are al- 
ways best preserved in places little fre- 
quented, and difficult of access: for, when 
once a country declines from its primitive 
splendor, the more inhabitants are left, 
the quicker ruin will be made. Walls sup- 
ply stones mpre easily than quairrics, and 
palaces and temples will be demolished, ta 
make stables of granite, and cottages of 
porphyry. 
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CHAP. ^XXIX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

'* We wandered about in this manner for 
some weeks, whether, as our chief pre- 
tended, for my giatification, or, as I 
rather suspe6led, for some convenience of 
his own. 1 endeavored to appear content- 
ed where sullenncss and resentment would 
have been of no use, and that endeavour 
conduced much to ihc calmness of my 
fnind ; but my heart was always with Ne- 
kayah, and the troubles of the night much 
overbalanced the amusements of the day. 
'My women, who threw all their cares upon 
their mistress, set their minds at ease from 
the time when they saw me treated with 
respe6V, and gave themselves up to the in- 
cidental alleviations of our fatigue -without 
solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased with 
their pleasure, and animated with their 
confidence. My condition had lost much 
of its terror, since I found that the Arab 
ranged the country merely to get riche.i^* 
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Avarice is an uniform £^nd tradable vice: 
other intelledliial distempers ard*"difFerent 
in different constitutions of mind; that 
which sooths the pride of one will offend 
the pride of another ; but to the favor of 
the covetous there is a ready way ; bring 
money, and nothing is denied. 

" At last we came to the dwelling of our 
chief, a strong and spacious house built 
with stone in an island of the Nile, which 
lies, as I am told, under the tropic. — 
'* Lady, said the Arab, you shall rest after 
your journey a few weeks in this place, 
where you are to consider yourself as sotc- 
reign. My occupation is war: I have 
therefore chosen this obscure residence, 
from which I can issue unexpe6led, and 
to which I can retire unpursued. You 
may now repose in security : here are few 
pleasures, but here is no danger." He 
then led me into the inner apartments, and 
seating me on the richest couch, bowed to 
the ground. His women, who considered 
me as a rival, looked on me with maligni- 
ty 5 but being soon informed that I was a 
great lady <letained only for my ransom. 
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they began to vie with each other in obse» 
quiousness and revereAce. 

" Being again comforted with new as- 
surances of speedy liberty, I was for some 
days diverted from impatience by the novel- 
ty of the place. The turrets overlooked 
the country to a great distance, and afford- 
ed a view of many windings of the stream. 
In the day I wandered from one place to 
another, as the course of the sun varied 
the splendor of the prospcdl, and saw ma- 
ny things which I had never seen before. 
Tlie crocodiles and river-horses are com- 
roon in this ujipeopled region, and I oftea 
looked upon them with terror, thoiigh I 
knew that they could not hurt me. For 
some time 1 cxpedled to see mermaids and 
tritons, which, as Imlac has told me, the 
European . travellers have stationed in the 
Nile, but no such beings ever appeared ; 
and the Arab, when I inquired after them,, 
laughed at my credulity. 

** At night the Arab always attended m^ 
t« a tower set apart for celestial observa- 
tions, where he endeavored to teach me 
tlie names and courses of the stars. I had 
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no grca^ inclination to this study, but an 
appcaraiice of attention was necessary to 
pleaso my instrudlor, who valued himself 
for his skill ; and, in a little while, I found 
some employment requisite to beguile the 
tediousness of time, which was to be passed 
always amidst the same objefts. I was 
weary of looking in the morning on things 
from which I had turned away weary in 
the evening : I therefore was at last wil- 
ling to observe the stars rather than do 
nothing, but could not always compose 
my thoughts, and was very often thinking 
on Nekayah, when others imagined me 
contemplating the sky. Soon after the 
Arab went upon another expedition, and 
then my only pleasure was to talk with my 
maids about the accident by which we were 
carried away, and the happiness that wc 
should all enjoy at the end of our cap- 
tivity." 

** There were women in your Arab*s 
fortress, said the princess, why did you 
not make them your companions, enjoy 
their conversation, and partake their diver* 
lions ? In a place where they found busi- 
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ncss or amusement, why should you alone 
sit corroded with idle melancholy ? or why 
could not you bear, for a few months, that 
condition to which they were condemned 
for life?" 

*' The diversions of the women, answered 
Pekuah, were only childish play, by which 
the mind accustomed to stronger opera- 
;tions, could not be kept busy. I could 
do all which they delighted in doing, by 
powers merely sensitive, while my intclr 
le£lual faculties were flown to Cairo. They 
ran from room to room as a bird hops from 
wire to wire in his cage. They danced 
for the sake of motion, as Iambs frisk in 
a meadow. One sometimes pretended to 
be hurt, that the rest might be alarmed ; 
or hid herself that another might seek her. 
Part of their time passed in watching the 
progress of light bodies that floated on the 
river, and part in marking the various 
forms into which clouds broke in the sky. 

*' Their business was only needle work, 
in which I and my maids sometimes helped 
them ; but you know that the mind will 
Mgily straggle from the fingerSi nor wilt 
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you suspe6l that captivity and absence 
from Nekayah could receive solace from 
silken flowers. 

" Nor was much satisfaftion to be hoped 
from their conversation : for of what could 
they be expedled to talk ? They had seen 
nothing ; for they had lived from early 
youth in that narrow spot : of w^hat they 
had not seen they could have no knowledge^ 
for they could not read. They: had no 
ideas but of the few things that w^cre with- 
in their view, and had hardly names for 
any thing but their clothes and their food; 
As I bore li superior chara£ler, I was often 
called to/ terminate their quarrels, which 
I decided as equitably as I! could. If it 
could have amused me ta hear tbe com- 
plaints of each against the rest, 1 might 
have been often detained by long stories 4 
but the motives of their animosity were so 
small, that I could not listen without inter- 
cepting the tale." 

*' How, said RasselaSj can tlie Arib, 
-whom you represented as a man of more, 
than common accomplishments, tfike any 
pleasure in his ser^gUo when it is filled 
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only with women like these ? Are they 
exquisitely beautiful ?'^ 

'* They do not, said Pckuah, want that 
unafftdling and ignoble beauty which may 
subsist ^vithout sprightlincss Or sublimity, 
without energy of tliought, or dignity of 
virtue. But to a man like the Arab such 
beauty was only a flow or casually plucked 
and carelessly thrown away. Whatever 
pleasures he might ^md among them, they 
were not those of friendship or society. — 
When they were i)laying about him, he 
looked on them with inattentive supcri- 
ority : when they vied for his regard, he 
sometimes turned away disgusted. As t^ey 
had no knowledge, their talk could take 
nothing from the tediousness of life : as 
they had no choice, their fondness or ap- 
pearance of fondness, excited in him nei- 
ther pride noi gratitude ; he was not ex- 
alted in Iiis own esteem by the smiles of a 
woman-vvho saw no other man, nor was 
much obliged by that regard, ofwliiehhe 
could never know the sincerity, and which 
he might often perceive to be exerted, not 
samuch to deligjit hinras to pain » rival. 
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That which he gave, and they received, as 
Icve, was only a careless distribution of 
superfluous time, such love as man can 
bestow upon that which he despises, such 
as - has neither hope nor fear, neither joy 



nor sorrow.*' 



*' You have reason, lady to think your- 
self happy, said Imlac, that you have been 
thus easily dismissed. How could a mind, 
hungry for knowledge, be willing, in aa 
intelle6\ual famine, to lose such a banquet 
as Pekuah's conversation.'* 

** I am inclined to believe, answered Pe- 
kuah, that he was for some time in sus* 
pence; for, notwithstanding his promise, 
whenever I proposed to dispatch a messen- 
ger to Cairo, he found some excuse for 
delay. While I was detained in his hcuse 
he made many incursions into the neigh- 
boring countries, and, perhaps, he would 
have refused to discbarge me, had his plun- 
der b( en equal to his wishes. He returned 
always courteous, related his adventures, 
delighted to hear my observations, and en- 
deavored to advance my acquainirmce with 
the stars. When I importuned him to send 
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*\vay tny letters, he soothed me with pro- 
fessions of honor and sir.ecrity ; and, whirn 
I conld be no loncjer decently denied,' put 
his' troop again in motion, and left me'to 
govern in his abiK-nee. 1 was mueh aRli6l- 
ed by this studied proerastination, and was 
sometimes afraid that I should be forgot- 
ten ; that you would leave Cairo, and I 
must end my days in an island of the Nile. 

'' I grew at la^t hopeless and dejediled, 
and cared so little to entertain him, that he 
for a while more frequently talked with my 
maids. That he should fall in love with 
them, or with me, might have been equal- 
ly fatal, and I was not much pleased with 
the growing friendship. My anxiety was 
not long ; for, as I recovered some degree 
of chcerful:ji\ss, he returned tome, and I 
could not forbear to despise my former 
uneasiness. 

'* He still delayed to send for my ransom, 
and would, perhaps, never have determin- 
ed, had not your agent found his' way to 
him. The gold which he would not fetch," 
he could not rejetl: when it was o.Tcred, 
He hastened to prepare for our journey' 
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hither, like a plan delivered from the pain 
of an intestine conflict. I took Icare of 
my companions in the house, who dismis- 
sed me with cold indifference.** 

Nekayijh having heard her favorite's re- 
lation< rose and embraced her, and Rasse- 
las gave her an hundred ounces of gold, 
which she presented to the Arab for the 
f fly that were promised. 



CHAP. XL. 

THE HISTORT OF A MAX OF LEATtNING. 

THEY returned to Cairo, and were so 
well pleased at finding themselves together, 
that none of them went much abroad. The 
prince began to love learning, and one day 
declared to Imlac, that he intended to dc 
vote himself to science, and pass the rest 
of his davs in literarv* solitude. 

'^ Before you make your final choice, an- 
swered Imlac, you ought to examine its 
hazards, and converse with some of thpsc 
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who arc grown old in the company of them- 
selves. I have just left the observatory of 
one of the most learned astronomers of the 
world, who lids spent forty years in un- 
wearied aUention to tlic motions and ap- 
pearances of the celestial bodies, and has 
drawn out his soni in endless calculations. 
He admits a few friends once a month to 
hear his dedn>S\lons and enjoy his discove- 
ries. I was introduced as a man of know- 
ledge w orlhy of his notice. Men of vari- 
ous ideas, and fluent conversation, are com- 
monly welcome to tliosc whose thouj.Hits 
havti been lone?; fixed upon a single point, 
and who find the iiniige.i of other thiiig:i 
stcalinQ: awav. I delimited liini with my 
remarks ; he smiled at the narrative of my 
travels, and wa:> p^lad to forget the con- 
stellations, and descend for a moment into 
the lower worlJ.- 

*' On the next day of vacation I renewed 
my visit, and was so fortiniate as to plearc 
him ngain. He relaxed from that tinie the 
severity of liis rule, and ])(irmittcd me to 
enter at my own choice. I fouiui him al- 
ways busy, and always glad to be reiicvtcl. 
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As each knew much which the other was 
desirous of learning, We exchanged our 
notions with great delight. I perceived 
that I had every day more of his confidence, 
and always found new cause of admiration 
in the profundity * of his mind. His com- 
prehension is vast, his memory capacious 
and retentive, his discourse is methodical,, 
and his expression clear. 

"His integrity and benevolence are equal 
to his learning. His deepest researches 
and most favorite studies are willingly in- 
terrupted for any opportunity of doing good 
by his counsel or his riches.. To his clo- 
, sest fetreat, at his most busy moments, all 
are admitted that want his assistance; 
** For though I exclude idleness and plea- 
sure, I will never, says he, bar my doors 
against charity. To. man is permitted the 
contemplation of the skies, but the prac- 
tice of virtue is comtnanded.'* 

** Surely, said the princess, this man 
is happy." 

" I visited him, said Imlac, with more 
and more frequency, and was every tinie 
more enamored of his conversation:, be 
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was sublime without haughtiness, courte- 
ous without formality , and communicative 
without ostentation* I was at first, great 
princess, of your opinion, thought him 
the happiest of mankind, and often con- 
gratulated him on the blessing that he 
enjoyed. He seemed to hear nothing Avith 
indifference but the praises of his condition^ 
to which he always returned a general an- 
swer, and diverted the conversation to 
some other topic. 

*' Amidst this willingness to be pteased^ 
and labor to please, I had quickly reason 
to imagine that some painful sentin#ent 
pressed upon his mindi. He often looked 
up earnestly towards the sun, and let his 
voice fall in the midst of his discourse. 
He would sometimes when we were alone, 
gaze upon me in silence with the air of a 
man who longed to speak what he was yet 
resolved to suppress. He would. often 
send for me with vehement injun6lions of 
haste, though, when I came to him, he 
had nothing extraordinary to say ; and 
sometimes whea I was leaving him, would 
call me back, pause a few moments, and 
then dismiss me% 
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CHAP. XLI. 

THE ASTBOXOMER DISCCVEliS THE CAUSE OF HIS 

UNEASINESS. 

** AT last the time came when the secret 
burst his reserve. We were ^fitting to- 
gether hist night in the tuiret of his house, 
watching the emersion of a satellite of Ju- 
piter. A sudden tempest clouded the sky, 
and disappointed our observation. We 
sat a while silent in the dark, and then he 
addressed himself to me in these words: 
•' Imlac, I have long considered thy friend- 
ship as the greatest blessing of my Ufe. 
Integrity w^ithout knowledge is weak and 
useless, and knowledoce without inte^i'itv 
is dan":erous and dreadful. I have found 
in thee all the qualities requisite for trust, 
benev(^lence, experience and fortitude. I 
have long discharged an office which I must 
roon quit at the call of nature, and shall re- 
joice in the hour of imbecility and pain to 
devolve it upon thee." 

*' I thought myself honored by this testi- 
mony, and protested, that whatever couIJ 
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conduce to his happiness would add like- 
wise to mine.'* 

*' Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not with- 
out difficulty credit. I have posjjessed for 
five years the regulation of weather, and 
the distribution of the seasons : the sun has 
listened to my diflates, and passed from 
tropic to tropic by my dire6\ion; the 
clouds at my call have poured their waters.^ 
and the Nile has overflowed at my com- 
mand ; I have restrained the rage of the 
dogstar, and mitigated the fervors of the 
crab. The winds alone, of all the elemen> 
tal powers, have hitherto refused my au- 
thority, and multitudes have perished by 
cquinb6\ial tempests, which I found my- 
self unable to prohibit or restrain. I have 
admmistcred this great office with exa6k 
justice, and made to the different nations 
of the earth an impartial dividend of rain 
and sunshine. What must have been the 
misery of half the globe, if I had limited 
the clouds to particular regions, or confin- 
ed the sun to cither side of the equator ?'^ 
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CHAP. XLII. 

THE OPiKrON OF THE AoTKONOMER IS KXPLAIN'KB 

AND JUBrlFIED. 

^*I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, 
through the obscurity of the room, some 
tokens of amazement and doubt, for, after 
a short pause, he proceeded thus : . 

"Not to be easily credited will neither 
surprise nor offend mc ; for I am probably 
the first of human beings to whom this 
trust has been imparted. Nor do I know 
whether to deem this distinction a reward 
or punishment ; since I have possessed it 
I have been far less luqipy than before, and 
notJiino: bat the consciousness of f]rood in- 
tcntion could luivc enabled me to support 
the weariness of unrtiuititd vigilance." 

*' How long, sir, said I, has this great 
office been in your hands :" 

" About ten years ago, said he, my 
daily observation of the changes of the sky 
led me to consider, whether, if I had the 
pov/er of the seasons, 1 could confer great- 
er plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. 
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This contemplation fastened on my mind, 
and I sat days and nights in imaginary do- 
iiiinioa, pouring upon this country and that 
the showers of fertility, and sccondnig 
every fall of rain with a due proportion of 
sunsliine. I had yet only the Vvill to do 
good, and did not imagine that I should 
ever have the power, 

*' One day, as I was looking on the 
fields withering with heat, I felt in my mind 
a sudden wish that I could s^nd rain on 
the southern mountains, and raise the Nile 
to an inundation. In the hurry of my im- 
agination I commanded rain to fall, and by 
comparing the time of my command with ^ 
that of the inundation, I found that the 
clouds had listened to my lips." 

'* Might not some other cause, said I, 
produce this concurrence ? The Nile does 
not always rise on the same day.'' 

** Do not believe, said he, with impa- 
tience, that such objections could escape 
me : I reasoned long against my own con- 
'vi6lion, and labored against truth with the 
utmost obstinacy. I sometimes suspected 
myself of madness, and should not have 
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/ckired to impart this secret but to a man 
like you, caplible of distinguishing the 
wonderful from the impossible, and the in- 
credible from the false/* 

*' Why sir, said I, do you call that in- 
credible, which you knpvv;, or think you 
know, to be true ?" 

'^ Because, said he, I cannot prove it by 
any external evidence ; and I know too 
well the laws of demonstration to think that 
my convi£l;on ought to influence another, 
who cannot, like mc, be conscious of its 
force. I, therefore, shall not attempt to 
gain credit by disputation. It is sufficient 
that I feel this po-.vcr, that Ihave longpos- 
sessed, and every day exerted it. But the 
life of man is short, the infirmities of age 
increase upon me, and the time will soon 
come, when the regulator of the year must 
mingle wiih the dust. The care of ap- 
pointing a successor lias long disturbed 
me ; the night and the day have been spent 
in comparisons of all the charafters which 
have come to my knowledge, and I have 
yet found none so worthy as thyself. 
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CHAP. XLIIL 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIOKC. 

**HEAR, therefore, what I shall im- 
part with attention, such as the welfare of 
a world requires. If the task of a king be 
considered as difficult, who has the care 
only of a few millions, to whom he cannot 
do much good or harm, what must be the 
anxiety of him, on whom depends the ac^ 
tion of the elements, and the great gifts 
of light and heat ! — Hear me therefore with 
attention. 

" I have diligently consicfeVed the posi- 
tion of the earth and sun, and formed in- 
numerable schemes in which I changed 
their situation. I have sometimes turned 
aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes 
varied the ecliptic of the sun : but I have 
found it impossible to make a disposition 
by which the world may be advantaged ; 
what one region gains, another loses by an 
imaginable alteration, even without consi- 
dering the cfistant parts of the solar system 
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with which we are unacquainted. Do not, 
therefore, in thy administration of the year 
indulge thy pride by innovation ; do not 
please thyself with thinking that thou canst 
make thyself renowned to all future ages, 
by disordering the seasons. The memory 
of mischief is no desirable fame. Much 
less will it become thee to let kindness or 
interest preraiL Never rob other coun- 
tries of rain to pour it on thine own* For 
us the Nile is sufficient." 

** I promised, that \vhen I possessed the 
power, I would use it with inflexible integ- 
rity ; and he dismissed me, pressing my 
hand/' ** My heart, said he, will be now 
at rest, and my benevolence will no more 
destroy »y quiet ; I have found a man of 
wisdom and virtue, to whom I can cheer* 
fully bequeath the inheritance of the sun." 

The prince heard this narration with 
very serious regard; but the princess 
smiled, and Pekuah convulsed herself with 
laughter. '' Ladies, said Imlac, to mock 
the heaviest of human affli61ions is neither 
charitable nor wise. Few can attain this 
man's knowledge, and few pra6lise his 
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Tirtucs ; but all may sufFer his calamity. 
Of the uncertainties of our present stale, 
the most dreadful and alarming is the un- 
certain continuance of reason " 

The princess was rccollefled, and the 
favorite was abashed. R^sselas, more 
deeply affcScd, inquired of Imlac, whether 
he thought such maladies of the mind fre- 
quent, and how they were contracted ? 



CHAP. XLIV. 

THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATION. 

DISORDERS of intellefV, answered 
Imlac, happen much more often than su- 
perficial observers will easily believe. Per- 
haps» if we speak with rigorous exaftness, 
no human mind is in its right state. There 
is no man whose imagination does not 
sometimes predominate over his reason, 
who can regulate his attention wholly by 
his will, and whose ideas will come and go 
at his command. No man will be found 
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in whose mind airy notions do not some- 
times tyrannize, and f9rce him to hope or 
fear beyond the limits of sober probability. 
All power of fancy over reason is a degree 
of insanity : but while this power is such 
as we can controul and repress, . it is not 
visible to others, nor considered an any 
depravation of the mental faculties : it ^s 
not pronounced madness but when it be- 
comes ungovernable, and apparently influ- 
ences speech or a£lion. 

" To indulge the power of fiftion, and 
send imagination out upon the wing, is 
often the sport of those who delight too 
much in silent speculation. When we are 
alone we are not always busy ; the labor 
of excogitation is too violent to la^t Igng ; 
the ardor of inquiry will sometimes give 
way to idleness or satiety. He M^ho has 
nothing external that can divert him, must 
find pleasure in his own thouglits,. and 
must conceive himself what he is not; for 
who is pleased with what he is ? He then 
expatiates in boundless futurity, and culls 
from all imaginable conditions that which 
for the present monient he should most 
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desire, amuses his desires with impossible 
enjoyments, and confers upon his pride 
unattainable dominion. The mind dances 
from scene to scene, unites all pleasures itr 
all combinations, and riots in delights 
which nature and fortune, with all their 
bounty, cannot bestow. 

*' In time, some particular train of ideas 
fixes the attention, all other intelleftual 
gratifications are reje6\cd ; the mind, in 
weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to 
the favorite conception, and feasts on the 
luscious falsehood, whenever she is offend- 
ed with the bitterness of truth. By de- 
grees the reign of fancy is confirmed ; she 
grows first imperious, and in time des- 
potic. Then fidlions begin to operate as 
realities, false opinions fasten upon the 
mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture 
or of anguish. 

" This, sir, is one of the dangers of 
solitude, which the hermit has confessed 
not always to promote gcodnef:?;, and the 
astronomer's misery has proved to be not 
always propitious to wisdom.-' 

R2 
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** I will no more, said the favorite, 
'imagine myself the queen of Abissinia. I 
have often spent the hours which the prin- 
cess gave to my own disposal, in adjusting 
ceremonies and regulating the court ; I 
have repressed the pride of the powerful, 
and granted the petitions of the poor : I 
have built new palaces in more happy situ- 
ations, planted groves upon the tops of 
mountains, and have exulted in the bene- 
ficence of royalty, till, when the princess 
entered, I had almost forgotten to bow 
down before her/* 

" And I, said the princess, will not 
allow myself any more to play the shep- 
herdess in my waking dreams. I have 
often soothed my thoughts with the quiet 
and innocence of pastoral employments, till 
I have in my chamber heard the winds 
whistle, and the sheep bleat ; sometimes 
freed the lamb entangled in the thicket, 
and sometimes with my crook encountered 
the wolf. 1 have a dress like that of the 
Village maids, which I put on to help my 
imagination, and a pipe on which 1 play 
softly, and suppose mj^self followed by my 
flocks.'* 
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** I will confess, said the prince, an in- 
dulgence of fantastic delight more danget- 
ous than yours. I have frequently endea- 
vored to image the possibility of a perfcdt 
government, by which all wrong should 
be restrained, all vice reformed, and all 
the subjefts preserved in tranquility and 
innocence. This thought produced innu- 
merable schemes of reformation, and dic- 
tated many useful regulations and salutary 
edidls. This has been the sport, and 
sometimes the labpr, of my solitude ; and 
I start when I think with how little anguish 
I once supposed the death of my father and 
my brothers.'* 

'^ Such, says Imlac, are the effe6\s of 
visionary schemes : when we first form 
them we know them to be absurd, but 
familiarise them by degrees, and in time 
lose sight of their folly.'*^ 
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CHAP. XLV. 

THET DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD SCAN. 

THE evening was now far past, and 
they rose to return home. As they walked 
along the bank of the Nile, delighted with 
the beams of the moon quivering on the 
water, they savv at a small' distance an old 
man, whom the prince had often heard in 
the assembly of the sages. 

" Yonder, sqid he, i« one whose years 
have calmed his passions, but not clouded 
his reason : let us close the disquisitions 
of the night, by inquiring what are his 
sentiments of his own state, that we may 
know whether youth alone is to struggle 
with vexation, and whether any better 
hope remains for the latter part of life." 

Here the sage approached and saluted 
them. They invited him to join their waik, 
and prattled a while as acquaintances that 
had unexpe6ledly met one another* The 
old man was cheerful and talkative, and the 
way seemed short in his company. He 
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was pleased to find himself not disregarded, 
accompanied them to their house, and, at 
the prince's request, entered with them. 
They placed him in the seat of honor, and 
set wine and conserves before him. 

•' Sir, said the princess, an evening 
walk must give to a man of learning, like 
you, pleasures which ignorance and youth 
can hardly conceive. You know the qua- 
lities and the causes of all that you behold, 
the laws by which the river flows, the peri- 
ods in which the planets perform their re- 
volutions. Every thing must supply you 
with contemplation, and renew the con- 
sciousness of your own dignity.^* 

** Lady, answered he, let the gay and 
the vigorous expeft pleasure in their ex- 
cursions ; it is enough that age can obtain 
case. To me the world has lost its novel- 
ty : I look round, and see what I remem- 
ber to have seen in happier days. I rest 
against a tree, and consider that in the 
same shade I once disputed upon the annur 
al overflow of the Nile with a friend who is 
now silent in the grave. I cast my eyes 
iipwarc}s, fi^ them on the changing raoon^ 
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and think with pain on the vicissitudes of 
life. I have ceased to take much delight 
in physical truth ; for what have I to do 
with those things which I am soon to 
leave V^ 

" Yon may at least recreate yourself, 
said Imlac, with the recolle6lk>n of an hon- 
orable and useful life, and enjoy the praise 
which all agree to give you.'* 

** Praise, said the sage with a sigh, ii 
to an old man an empty sound. I have 
neither mother to be delighted with the 
reputation of her son, nor wife to partake 
the honors of her husband. I have outlived 
my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now 
of much importance ; for I cnnnot extend 
my interest beyond myself. Youth is de- 
lighted with applause, because it is consi- 
dered as the earnest of some future good, 
and because the prospefl of life is far ex- 
tended : but to me, who am now declining 
to decrepitude, there is little to be feared 
from the malevolence of men, and yet less 
to be hoped from their afFeftion or esteem. 
Something they may yet take away, but 
they can give me nothing. Riches w^ould 
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now be useless, and high employment 
would be pain. My retrospedl of life re- 
calls to my view many opportunities of 
good negle61ed, much time squandered 
upon trifles, and more lost in idleness and 
vacancy, I leave many great designs un- 
attempted, and many g'-eat attempts unfi- 
nished. My mind is burthened with no 
heavy crime, and therefore I compose my- 
self to tranquility ; endeavor to abstraft 
my thoughts from hopes and cares, which, 
thongh reason knows them to be vain, still 
try to keep their old possession of the 
heart ; expcdl with serene humility that 
hour which nature cannot long delay ; and 
hope to possess in a better state that happi- 
ness which here I could not find, and that 
virtue which here I have not attained/' 

He rose and went away, leaving his 
audience not much elated with the hope of 
long life. The prince consoled himself 
with remarking, that it was not reasonable 
to be disappointed by this account, for ag« 
had never been considered as the season 
of felicity ; and if it was possible to be 
easy ia decline and weakness, it was likely 
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that the days of vigor and alacrity might 
be happy ; that the noon of life might be 
bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The .princess suspeftcd that age- was 
querulous and malignant, and delighted to 
repress the expeftations of those who had 
newly entered the world. She had seen 
the possessors of estates look with envy on 
their heirs, and known many who enjoyed 
pleasure no longer than they can confine it 
to themselves. 

Pekuah conjeftured, that the man was 
older than he appeared^ and was willing to 
impute his complaints to delirious dejec- 
tion ; or else supposed that he had been un- 
fortunate, and was therefore discontented : 
" For nothing, said she. Is more common, 
than to call our own condition the condi- 
tion of life.'' 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them de- 
pressed, smiled at the comforts which they 
could so readily procure to themselves, and 
remembered, that at the same age, he was 
equally confident of unmingled prosperity, 
and equally fertile of consolatory expedi- 
ents. He forbore to force upon them um 
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welcome knowledge, which time itself 
would too soon impress. The princess 
and her lady retired ; the madness of the 
astronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they desired Imlac to enter upon his office, 
and delay next morning' the risings of thii 
sun. 



CHAP. XL VI. 

THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE AStllO- 

NOMER. 

THE princess andPckuah having talked 
in private of Imlac's astronomer, thought 
his charadlcr at once so amiable and so 
strange, that they could not be satisfied 
without a nearer kuovvledgc ; and Imlac 
was requested to find the means of bringing 
them together. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the phi*- 
losopher had ndver received any vjsits 
from women though he lived in a city that 
had in it many Europeans who followed 
the manners of their own countries, and 
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many frcm other parts of the world, that 
lived there with European liberty. The 
ladies would not be refused, and several 
schemes were proposed for the accomplish- 
ment of their design. It was proposed 
to introduce them aa strangers in distress^ 
to whom the sage was always accessible ; 
but, after some deliberation, it appeared 
that by this artifice no acquaintance could 
be formed, for their conversation would be 
$hort, and they could not decently impor*. 
tune him often. " This, said Rasselas, 
is true ; but I have yet a stronger objeClion 
against the misrepresentation of your state. 
I have always considered It as treason 
against the great republic of human lature, 
to make any man's virtues the means of 
dfeceiving lum, whether on great or little 
occasions. AH imposture weakens confi- 
dence, and chills benevolence. When the 
sage finds that you are not what you seem* 
ed, he will feel the resentment natural to 
ft man who, conscious of great abilities, 
discovers that he has been tricked by un- 
derstandings meaner than his own ; and, 
pierbaps, the distrust, which he tan never 
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afterwards wholly lay aside, may stop the 
v;oice of counsel, and close the hand of 
charity ; and where will you find tlie power 
of restoring* his benefa£lions to mankind, 
or his peace to himself ?'' 

To this no reply was attempted, and 
Imlac began to hope that their curiosity, 
would subside ^ but, next day, Pekuah 
told him, she had now found an honest pre^ 
tence for a visit to the astronomer, for sh^ 
would solicit permission to continue under 
him the studies in which she had been initio 
ated by the Arab, and the princess might go 
with her either as a fellow student, or 
because a woman could not decently come 
alone. ^* I am afraid, said Imlac, that he 
will be soon weary of your company : men 
advanced far in knowledge do not love to 
repeat the elements of iheir art, and I am 
not certain that even of the elements, as he 
will deliver them conne(S\ed with inferen. 
ces, and minglied with reflections, you are 
a very capable auditress.'* *' That, said 
Pekuah, must be my care : I ask of you 
only to take me thither. My knowledge 
ia, perhapsi, more than you imagine it. 
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and, b^ concurring always with his opini* 
ons, I shall make him think it greater 
than it is.** 

The astronomer, in plirsuance of this 
resolution, was told, that a foreign lad^, 
travelling in search of knowledge, . had 
heard of his reputation, and was desirous 
to become his scholar* The ' uncommori- 
ness of the proposal raised at once his sur- 
prise and curiosity, and when after a short 
deliberation he consented to admit her, he 
could not «tay without impatience till the 
next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnifi- 
Gently, and were attended by Imlac to the 
astronomer, who was pleased to see him- 
self approached with respedt by persons oS 
so splendid an appearance. In the' exchange 
of the first civilities he was timorous and 
bashful; but when the talk. became regu- 
lar, he collefled his powers, and justified 
the chara6ler w hich Imlac had given. Irf- 
quiring of Pekuah what could have turned 
her inclination towards astronomy ? he re- 
ceived from her a history of her adventure 
^t.the pyramid^ and of the time passed in 
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the Arab*s island. She told her ta:le with 
ease and elegance, and her conversation 
took possession of his heart. The dis- 
pourse was. then turned to astronomy ; 
Pekuali displayed what slie knew : he look- 
ed, upon her as a prodigy of genius, and 
untreated hqr not to desist from a study 
which she had so happily begun. 

They came again and again, ^ and were 
every time more welcome than before.— ^ 
The sage endeavored to amuse them, that 
they might prolong their visits, for he 
found his thoughts grow brighter in their 
company ; the clouds of solitude vanished 
by degrees, as he forced himself to eater* 
tain them, aad he grieved when he was 
left at their departure to his old employ.^ 
ment of regnlivting the seasons^ 

The princess and her favorite had now 
watched his lips for several months, and 
could not catch a single word from which 
they could judge whether he continued, or 
not, in the opinion of his pretennatural com- 
mission. They olten contrived to bring 
hini to an open declanaion ; but he easily 
duded aU.their attacks,, andon whi^h sice; 
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soever they pressed him, escaped from them 
to some other topic. 

As their familiarity increased, they in- 
vited him often to the house of Imlac, 
where they distinguished him by extraor- 
dinary respeft. He began gradually to de- 
light in sublunary pleasures. He came 
early, and departed late; labored to re- 
commend himself by assiduity and compli- 
ance ; excited their curiosity after new 
arts, that they might still want his assist- 
ance ; and when they made any excursion 
of pleasure or inquiry, entreated to attend 
them. 

By. long experience of his integrity and 
wisdom, the prince and his sister were 
convinced that he might be trusted without 
danger ; and lest he should draw any false 
hopes from the civilities which he received, 
discovered to him their condition, with the 
motives of their journey ; and required his 
opinion on the choice of life. 

*' Of the i^arious conditions which the 
world spreads before you, which you shall 
prefer, said the sage, I am not able to in- 
stru6t you. I can only tell that I hav^ 
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diosen wrong. I Iiave passed my time in 
study without experience; in the attain- 
ment of sciences which can, for the most 
part, be but remotely useful to mankind. 
I have purchased knowledge at the expense 
of all thecomnion comforts of life : I have 
missed the endearing elegance of female 
friendship, and the happy commerce of do- 
mestic tenderness. If I have obtained any 
prerogatives above other students, they 
have been accompanied with fear, disquiet, 
and rcrupulosity ; but even of these pre- 
rogatives, whatever they were, I have, 
since my tho\ights have been diversified by 
more intercourse with the world, begun to 
question the reality. When I have been 
for a few days lost in pleasing dissipation, 
I am alwrtys tempted to think that my in- 
quiries have ended in error, and that I have 
suffered much, and suffered it in vain.*' 

Imlac was delighted to find that the 
sage's understanding was breaking through 
its mists, and resolved to detain him from 
the planets till he should forget his task of 
ruling them, and reason should recover its 
original influence* 
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. F:rQm this t ti^m^^ th^ astropoBW?' was r&r 
ccived into feliiiUar friendships a^. partwk 
fiC aH their proj^s and plea&ures : his r€>3r 
pe^ kept him attentive, and the activity of 
Ra£r9ela$ did iioi lea;V^ muc^ tm^ .iioengagi- 
!ed> ' Sojne thing Wisis. always tP b^e (hm^y 
the (fey was speiit in maki;ng ob^^rva^ioi^m 
which furnished talk for tliie. evening, a]>Ql 
t?he evening, was cJo^iDd with a scheme for 
tlie mpn-oWi. 

, The sage 'confessed to Imlac, tba^t; sinqp 
h^i had mingled in tl>e gay tumults pf life^ 
pnd divided his hpurs, by. a succession of 
amusements, he foiind the conviftion of 
his authority over the skies fade gradually 
from his mipdj atjdi began to trust less to 
ada opinioifi which he never . cpiild prove to 
others,,, and which be now found subjcft lo 
yariation, fro;ii causes i n which Teasoii had 
iK> pa<i7t ** If I an> accidentally left alone 
for a few hours, said he^ n^y inveterate 
persiiasicHHk rushes upon my soul^ and nay 
thoughts are chained <lowi> by some irre- 
sistible violence ; .but. they are soon disen^ 
tangled by the. pri»ge^s co»y^rfiation, and 
instantaneously released at.tihft. entcaziee. of 
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Pekiiah, I am like a man habitually afraid 
of spe6lres, who is set at ease by a larapv 
and wonders at the dread which harrassed 
him in the dark : yet, if his lamp be extin- 
guished, feels again the terrors which he 
knows that when it is light he shall feci no\ 
more. But I am sometimes afraid lest I 
indulge my quiet by criminal negligence, 
and vpluntarily forget the great charge 
with which I am entrusted. If I favor my- 
self in a known error, or am determined by 
my own ease in a doubtful question of this 
importance, how dreadful is my crime !'* 

" No disease of the imagination, answer* 
€d Imlac, is so difficult of cure, as that 
which is complicated with the dread of 
guilt : fancy and conscience then afl inter- 
changeably upon us, and so often shift 
their places, that the illusions of one arc 
not distinguished from the didVates. of the 
other. If fancy presents images not moral 
or religious, the mxnd drives them away 
when they give it pain ; but when melan- 
cholic notions take the form of duty, they 
lay hold on the faculties without opposi* 
tion» because we are afraid to exclude or 
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banish them. For this reason the supov 
stitious are often melancholy, ami the me^ 
lancholy almost always superstitious. 

/^ But do not let these suggestions^ of 
timidity overpower your better reason : 
^Ihe danger of negleft can be but as the 
probability of the obligation, which when 
you consider it with freedom^ you fiad 
very little, and that little growing every 
day less. Open your heart to the influ* 
encc of the light, which^ from time to time^ 
breaks in upon you : when scruples im<» 
portune you, which you in your lucid mo- 
ments know to be vain, do not stand to 
parley, but fly to business or to Pefcuah^ 
and keep this thought always prevalent, 
that you are only one atom of the mass of 
humanity, and have neither such virtue 
nor vice, as that you should be singled oiH 
for supenidti^ral favors or affii^tioDS^'^ 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

THE rniNCE ENTERS, AND BEGINS A NEW TOPIC. 

ALL this, said the astronontcf^ I havfe 
often thought, but my reason lias been 
so long subjugated by an uncontrolable 
and overwhelming idea, that it durst not 
confide in its own decisions. I now see 
how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by suffer- 
ing chimeras to prey upon me in secret : 
but melancholy shrinks from communica- 
tion, and I never found a man before, to 
whom 1 could impart my troubles, though 
I had been certain of relief. I rejoice to 
find my own sentinicnts confirmed by- 
yours, who are not easily deceived, and 
can have no motive or purpose to deceive. 
I hope that time and variety will dissipate 
the gloom that has so long surrounded me, 
and the latter part of my days will bc*speht 
in peace. '^ 

** Your learning and virtue, said Imlac, 
may justly give you hopes.** 

Rasselas then entered with the princess 
and Pekuab, and inquired, whether they 
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had contrived any new diversion for the 
next day? *' Such, said Nekayah, is the 
state of life, that none are happy but by 
tlie anticipation of change : the change 
itself is nothing ; when we have made it, 
the next wish is to change again. The 
world is not yet exhausted ; let me sec 
something to-morrow which I never saw 
tjefore.'* 

** Variety, said Rasselas, is so neces- 
sary to content, that even the happy valley 
disgusted me by the recurrence of itf 
luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to re- 
proach myself with impatience, when I 
saw the monks of St. Anthony support, 
without complaint, a life, not of uniform 
delight, but of uniform hardship/* 

'VThosemen, answered Imlac, are les3 
wretched in their silent convent than the 
Abissinian princes in tl>^r prison of plea- 
iBurc. Whatever is done by the monks,- 
is incited by an adequate and reasonable 
tnotive. Their labor supplies them with 
necessaries : it therefore cannot be ornit- 
ted, and is ceridinlv rervurded. Their de- 
votion prepares them for another state, and 
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reminds them of its approacli, \vhile it fits 
them for it. Their time is regularly dis- 
tributed ; one cljuty succeeds another, so 
that they are not left open to the distraftiou . 
of unguided choice, nor lost in the shades 
of listless inacSlivitw There is a certain 
task to be performed at an aj^propriutrd 
hour ; and their toils are chceriul, be- 
tjause they -consider them as a6\s of piety 
by which they are always advancing to- 
war^ls endless felicity." 

** Do you think, said Nekayah, that the 
monastic rule is a more holy and less im- 
perfefl state than any other? May not he 
equally hope for future huppiness who 
converses openly widi mankind, who suc- 
cours the distressed by his chailt} , in- 
structs the ignorant by hi'j learning, and 
contributes by his industry to the gLiicral 
system of llfe^; even though he shoald 
omit some of the mortifications which are 
prafliscd in the cloister, and allow him- 
self s^uch harmless dciigljts as his condi- 
tion may place within his reach ?'* 

*' This, said Imlac, is a qi;estion which 

has long divided tlie wise^ and perplexed 
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the good. I am afraid to decide on cith<?f 
part. He that lives well in the world is 
better than he that lives well in a monas- 
tery. But, perhaps, every one is not 
able to stem the temptations of public life ; 
and if he cannot conquer he may properly 
retreat. Some have little power to do 
good, and have likewise little strength to 
resist evil. Many are weary of their con- 
flicts with adversity, and are willing to 
ejeft those passions which have long busied 
them in vain ; and many are dismissed by 
age and diseases from the more laborious 
duties of society. In monasteries the 
weak and timorous may be happily shel- 
tered, the weary may rtpose, and the 
penitent may meditate. Those retreats of 
prayer and contemplation hare something 
so congenial to the mind of man, that per- 
haj)s, there is scarcely one that does not 
purpose to close his life in pious abstrac- 
tion with a few associates serious as him.> 
s^]f." '' Such, said Pekuah, has often 
been my wish, and I have hcqrd the prin. 
cess declare, that she should not wiUioglr 
die in a crowd." 
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« 

** The liberty of using harmless plea- 
sures, proceeded Imlac, will not be dis- 
puted ; but it is still to be examined what 
pleasures arc harmless. The evil of any 
pleasure that Nekayah can imagine is not in 
the adl itself, but in its coujacquencea. 
Pleasure in itself harmless may become 
mischievous, by endcarmg to us a state 
which we know to be transient and' proba- 
tory, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
that, of which every hour brings us nearer 
to the beginning, and of which no length 
of time will bring us to the end. Mortifi- 
cation is not virtuous in itself, nor has 
any other use, but that it disengages us 
from the allurements of sense. In the state 
. of future perfedlion to which we all aspire, 
there will be pleasui'e without danger, and 
security without restraint.*^ 

*' The princess Mas silent, and Rasse- 
las, turning to the astronomer, asked 
him, whetker he could not delay her re- 
treat, by shewing her something which 
she had not seen before ?" 

** Your curiosity, said the sage, has 
been so general, and your pursuit of know- 
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ledge so vigorous, that novelties are not 
now very easily to be foand t but what 
you can no longer procure from the living 
may be given by the dead. Among the 
wonders of this country are the catacombs, 
or the ancient repositories, in which the 
bodies of the earliest generations were 
lodged, and wh^re, by the virtue of the 
gums which embalmed ihcm, they remaia 
without cdfruption.'' 

*' I know not, said Rasselas, what pica- 
5ur€ the sight of the catacombs can afford ;. 
but, since nothing else offered, I am resolv- 
ed to view them, and shall J^lace this with 
many other things which I have done, be- 
cause J would do something.'* 

They hired a guard of horsemen, ami 
the next day visited the catacombs. — 
When they were about to descend into the 
sepulchral caveji, " Petuah, said the prin- 
cess, \vc are now again invading the habi- 
tations of the dead; I know that you will 
stay* behind ; let nie find you safe when I 
return.'* '' No, I will not be left, an- 
swered Pckuiih ; I will go down betweeu 
you and the prince'' 
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Tliey then all descended, and roved witli 
wonder dirough the labyrinths of subterra- 
neous passages, whero the bodies were 
laid in rows on cither side, . 



CHAP, XLVIII. 

IMLAC DISCOURSLS ON THE XATUIIE OF THE SOUU 

** WHAT reason, said the prince, can 
be given why the Egyptians should thus 
expensively preserve these carcases which 
some nations consume with fire, others lay 
to mingle with the earth, and all agree to 
remove from thtir sight, as soon as decent 
rites can be pei formed ? 

'' The original of ancient customs, said 
Imlac, is commonly unki^own ; for the 
prafVice of.cn continues when the cause has 
ceased ; and concerning superstitious cere- 
monies it is vain to conjc6hire ; for ^vhiit 
reason did not dicliite, reason cannot ex- 
plain, I have long believed that the jJia^:- 

tice of embalming arose only from tcnUer- 
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ness to the remains of relations or friends : 
and to this opinion I am more inclined, be- 
cause it seems impossible that this care 
sh6u!d have been general : had all the dead 
been embalmed, their repositories. must in 
time have been more spacious than the 
dwellings of the living. I suppose only 
the rich or honorable were secured from 
corruption, and the rest left to the course 
of nature, ' 

*' But it is commonly supposed that the 
Egyptians believed the soul to live as long 
as the body continued undissolved, and 
therefore tried this method of eludinsr 
death.'* 

- *' Could the wise Egyptians, said Ne- 
kayah, think so grossly of the soul ? If the 
soul could once survive its separation, 
what could it afterwards receive or suffer 
from the bodv ?" 

*' The Egyptians would doubtless think 
erroneously, said the astronomer, in the 
darkness of heathenism, and the first da v/ a 
of philosophy. The nature of the soul is 
still disputed amidst all our opportunities 
of dearer knowledge; some yet say, that 
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it may be material, who, nevertheless be- 
lieve it to be immortal. ''^ 

*' Some, answered Imlac, have indeed 
said tliaf the soul is material, but I caa 
scarcely believe tliat any man has thought 
it, who knew how to think; for all the 
conclusions of reason enforce the immate- 
riality of mind^ and all the notices of sense 
and investigations of science concur to 
prove the unconsciousness of matter. 

*' It was never supposed that cogitatioa 
is inherent in matter, or that every particle 
is a thinkhig being. Yet, if any part of 
matter be devoid of thought, what part can 
we suppose to think ? Matter can differ 
fi'om matter only in form, density, 4)ulk, 
motion, and" dirc6^ion of motion : Ta 
which of these, however varied or combin- 
ed, can consciousness be annexed ? To be 
round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be 
great or little, to be moved slowly or suift- 
ly one way or another, arc moots of mate- 
rial existence, all equally alien from the na- 
ture of coffitation. If matter be once with- 
out thought, it can only be m^ide to think.- 
by some new moklification, but all the Vii^ 
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difications which it can admit are equally 
unconnefted with cogitative powers." 

'* But the materialists, said the astrono- 
mer, urge that matter may have qualities 
with which we are unacquainted. '* 

" He who will determine, returned Im- 
lac, against that which he knows, because 
there may be something which he knows 
not ; he that can set hypothetical possibility 
agaii^st acknowledged certainty, is not to 
be admitted amoj^ reasonable beings. All 
that we know of matter is, that matter is 
inert, senseless and lifeless ; and if this 
convi6\ion cannot be opposed but by refer- 
ring us to something that we know not, we 
have all the evidence that human intelleft 
can admit. If that which is known may be 
over-ruled by that which i& unknown, no 
being, not bmniscienti can arrive at cer- 
tainty." 

** Yet let us not, said the astronomer, 
too arrogantly limit the Creator's power." 

•* It is no limitation of Omnipotence, 
replied the poet, to suppose that one thing 
\% not consistent with another, that the 

same proposiUoa canuot be at once tru« 
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and false, that the same number cannot be 
even and odd, that cogitation cannot be 
conferred on that which is created incapa- 
ble of cogitation/* 

*' I know not, said Nekayah, any great 
use of this question. Docs that inimcite- 
riality, which^ in my opinion, you have 
suSicicntly proved, necessarily include 
eternal duration ?'^ 

** Of immateriality, said Imlac, our ideas. 
are negative, and therefore obscure. Im- 
materiality seems to imply a natural power 
of perpetual duration as a consequence of 
exemption from all causes of decay ; what- 
ever perishes is destroyed by the solution 
of its contexture, and separation of its 
parts ; nor can ;ve conceive lunv ihat 
which has no parts, and therefore admits 
no solution, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired.'^ 

*' I know not, said Rassclas, how to 
conceive any thing without extension ; 
what is extended must have parts, and you 
allow, that whatever has prtg may bo 
destroyed/* 
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•* Consider your own conceptions, re- 
plied Imlac, and the difficulty will be less. 
You Will find substance without extension. 
An ideal form is no less real than material 
bulk : yet an ideal form has no extension. 
It is no less certain when you think oh a 
pyramid, that your mind possesses the 
idea of a pyramid, than that the pyramid 
itself is standing. What space does the idea 
of a pyramid occupy more than the idea 
of a grain of corn ? or how can either idea 
suffer laceration ? As is the effeft, such is 
the cause: as thought, such is the power 
that thinks ; a power impassive and indis- 
cernible.'^ 

" But the Being, said Nekayah, whom 
I fear to name, the Being which made the 
soul, can destroy it.'' 

" He, surely, can destroy it, answered 
Imlac, smce, however unperishable, it re- 
ceives from a superior nature its power 
of duration. That it will not perish by 
any inherent caus6 of decay, or principle 
of corruption, may be shown by philoso- 
phy ; but philosophy can tell no more. 
That it will not be annihilated by him tliat 
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made it, we must humbly learn from high- 
cr authority.*' 

*' The whole assembly stood awhile 
silent and coUcftcd. *' Let us return, said 
Rassclas, from this scene of mortality. 
How gloomy wouhl be these mansions of 
the dead to him who did not know that he 
should never die : that what now a6ls shall 
continue its aj^cncy, and what now thinks 
shall think on for ever. Those that lie 
' here stretched before us, 'the wise and the 
powerful of ancient times, warn us to re- 
member the shortness of our present state : 
they were, perhaps, snatched away while 
they were busy like us in the choice of 
life.'* 

** To me, said the princess, the choice 
of life is become less impcitant ; I hope 
hereafter to think only on the choice of 
eternity. '* 

They then hastened out of the caverns, 
and, Under the proteflion of their guard, 
teturaed to Cairo. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

THE CONCLUSION, IS WIIICU NOTHING IS COJl* 

CLUDKD. 

IT was nou'- the time of the invmdatioo 
of the Nile: a few days after their visit to 
the catacombs, the river began to rise. 

Thoy \vere confined to their house. The 
. AVuoIc region being under water gave tl]em 
no invitation to any excursions, and, be- 
ing v^ell supplied with materials for talk, 
they diverted thcniselves with comparisons 
of ihe different forms of life v» lach they bad 
obbervccl, and v/idi various schemes of hap- 
piness v/hich each of thcni ha J formed. 

Pckiiah v.T.s never so m'i.ch charmed 
with any place ao the convtrxit of St. An- 
thony, Mhcrc the A nib rcstc/ed her to the 
princess, ivx] v. isl/zd orly to fill it with 
pious mal.'Itns, a?id to be made prioress of 
the order : she v.as weary of eKpe^aiion 
•^nd disgust, and would gladly be fixed in 
some unvariable s/iate. 

T):e princess thought that of all sublu- 
jiajy t:/}:;^:s knowledge was the best : she 
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desired first to Icarn vM f.cicnccs, and then 
purposed to fo!.::r.I a col!(.-^c ofkarncd wo- 
men, in v.-lii'.:h :.!::• wculd preside, that, by 
convert: i: I c.^ v. it-i the old, and ediicaliiig the 
voiinr:, lI:c r.i!.v;t divide her time between 
t!ic accuisitio.i and ominunieaiion of wis- 
doni, v.wA raise up for the i ext ;:'je, n.oJels 
of prnd: :ice, and patterns of p:eiy. 

The prince desired a liiile king.lom, in 
vhieh lie r.i!^V.t adiiiinistor justice in his 
own person, ai.d oce all the parts of go- 
vcrnnierit uiilthls own cvesi ; but he eould 
never fix ilic limits of !^.i;^ domir.ion, and 
was always aiidin'^; to the number of his 
subjeQs. 

Imlae ar.d the astronomer were contented 
to be (hrvMn along the stream of iiic, with- 
ou; d:rec\:r.j; their cource to any particular 
port. 

Of these wishes that th?v h:;d fcrmed 
they well knew that none could be obtain- 
ed. Thev deli'jcrated awhile v.h.at was to 
be done, and resolved, Mlien the iinmda* 
lion should cease, to return to Abissinia» 

FINIS. 
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